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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. | 


The Life and Correspondence of Major Cert- | 


wright. Edited by his nicee, F. D. Cant- 
WRIGHT. 2 vols. Bvo. pp. 846. London, | 
1826. Colburn. | 


Tus work is the homage of an affectionate | 
niece to the memory of a beloved uncle, and ) 
that uncle, Major Cartwright, a gentleman | 
who, for the last half century, took a lead- | 
ing part as a reformer, but who. in the 
angry warfare of politics, never forfeited the 
respect due to his personal character. Few 
individuals, we believe, were more esteemed 
in private life, and the most violent of his | 
opponents never for a moment doubted that 
his opinions and views, however erroneous, 
were upright and conscientigus. Adhering 
as he did to the advocates of parliamentary 
reform, whatever might be their rank or sta- 
tion, his name was sometimes associated with 
persons unworthy of his friendshin, anda cause 
which in his hands alone would have excited 
noalarm, became an object of suspicion ; that 
he carried his notions of parliamentary re- 
form to a very great length is certain, but we 
ean more readily excuse this than the Jesuitry 
of Charles James Vox, of whom Major Cart- 
wright, ina note in his Memorandum Book, 
says, ‘On Sunday, the 19th of April, 1814, 
Karl Stanhope informed me, that in conver- 
sation with Mr. Fox and a third person, Mr. 
Fox said, ‘‘ Parliamentary reform was a fit 
thing to be made use of in argument in the 
House of Commons, but not to be carried 
into execution.” And yet this same Charles 
James Fox was chairman of a meeting, at 
which it was declared, “that annual parlia- 
ments are the undoubted right’ of the neonle 
of England ; and that the act which prolong- 
ed their duration was subversive of the con- 
stitution, and .a violation on the part of the 
representatives of the sacred trust reposed in 
them by their constituents.””’ 

Extravagant as the views of Major Cart 
wright may be, he was sincere, and full jus- 
tice has been done to his character in his 
Memoirs by his niece, who, unpromising and 
uncongenial as the subject may seem toa fe. 
ra ae has executed her task with consi- 
_ le ability. In the progress of the work, 
pools is Poesuaiid to encounter, ail in- 
‘pend : y ab ie himself, who, 
paps fe borg : ter his decease, expressed 
of him’ be vote ou d any biographical sketch 
shinee ef rf ey he should not be the 
hed be — details, but that little 
ieee 7 a except on subjects of political 
nie ra Mehta major surely could not » 
oi he eas 11S — to be his biographer, 
ane shes not lave imposed such a rule : 
to it ae nce; and had sife strictly adhered 

’ a dull work this must have been. | 
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' deficient. owing to the bad schools where he 


! allowed to enter the Rritish navy, 


1 to the admiral to inquire by wiom she was 


John Cartwright was born on the 17th of 
September, (old style.) i719, at Marnham, 
in Nottinghamshire His education was very 
received it. When he grew up, he Icft home 
secretly, to enlist under the banners of the 
King of Prussia, but was brought back, and 
y. lle served 
sometimes under ‘ Black Dick,’ Lord Howe, 
who was so grave and taciturn, thai it was a 
saying among the sailors, ‘ We are going to 
have some fun in the fighting way, for Black 
Dick has a smile on his face.’ In the ser- 
vice, young Cartwright was a brave and ac- 
tive officer, much beloved by his comm.nd- 
ers; he was in the memorable sea-fight be- 
tween Sir Edward Hawke and the French 
Admiral Conflans, on the 20th of November, 
1759, and in a subsequent engagement under 
Lord Howe, who was selected to make an at- 
tack on a part of the French ficet, which had 
escaped into the river Vilaine. Of this en- 
terprise there is a good description, in a 
letter written by the major at the time ; 
in the battle, the guns of Lord Howe's 
ship, in which Cartwnght served, touched 
the sides of the enemy's vessel when they 
were fired, and the shots pierced both sides of 
the vessel, and then dropped into the water :— 

‘After the engagement was over, Sir Ed- 
ward Hawke sent round to ail the captains of 





the fleet to inquire how they had faved during 
the action. Capt. Patrick Baird having had | 
a finger shot off, returned the following brief 
message: “ My compliments to the admiral, | 
and tell him [ have only lost 2 éobacco-stop- | 
per.” Being examined as an evidence on a 
court-martial, respecting the practicability of | 
throwing succours into Gibraltar, he was ask- | 
ed if he should have thought it his duty at all | 
hazards to follow his instructions? ‘Ff an | 
admiral.”’ said he, *‘ were ordered to throw | 
succours into hell, in my opinion he ought to | 
attempt it; and the old Defiance should be | 
at his service to lead the van.” ’ | 

The major was an enthusiastic admirer of | 
Lord Howe :—- | 

‘Of Lord Howe's constant attention to the 
good of the service, Major Cartwright used to | 
give the following instance :— During an ac- 
tion, (the writer believes it was that mention- 
ed above,) Lord Howe remarked, a small 
vessel, with two large spars attached to her, 
which was, nevertheless, very ably mancu- | 
vred: as soon asthe action was over, lie sent 





commanded, and finding it was a young vi- | 
ficer of the name of Hammond, requested 
that he might have him as first-leutenant on | 
board his own ship. This gentleman is now 
Sir Andrew Snape Hammond, Comptroller 
of the Navy.’ 


| ** Hanged for killing venison, oh, you fool 
| r : | 


' anton such a situation. 


Major Cartwright had the good fortune, 
during his life, to save four persons from a 
watery crave :— 

‘While under the command of Lord Howe, 
he fearlessly leaped from the deck of a se- 
venty-four gun ship, in order to save the life 
of a brother officer; a circumstance which 
mere accident brougiit to the knowledge of 
his family ; and it may be worth relating in 
this place, that, about thirty years afterwards, 
when walking with his wife and niece at En- 
field, he plunged into the New Liver to save 
the life of a little boy, who would undoubt- 
edly have been drowned without his timely 
assistance.’ 

When lieutenant on the Newfoundland sta- 
tion, he was made deputy-commissary, and 
while here, he discovered a lake, called Lieu- 
tenant's Lake. On his return to England, 
they brought an Esquimaux woman, the first 
that ever appeared in this country :— 

‘On being shown fhe interior of St. Paul's, 
she was so struck with astonishment and awe, 
that her knees shook under her, and she lean- 
ed for support on the person who stood next 
her. After a pause of some moments, she 
exclaimed, in a low and tremulous voice, 
“Did man make it, or was it found here.” 

‘When the gentlemaa who had the care 
of her, informed her that they must now re- 
turn to her country, as the money appropri- 
ated for their support was exhausted, she ask- 
ed why they could not go into the woods and 
kill venison. The gentieman replied, that he 
would be hung if he attempted tu kill venison 
in England; op which the E quimaux wo- 


‘nmian, alter bursting into a leud laugh, ex- 


claimed, in a tone of the greatest contempt, 
yr 


at tw * 


‘On cuitting the Newfoundland station, in 
1770, and resigning his office of surrogate, he 


_ gave in a memorial in behalf of his successor, 
| representing that the pay of a leutenant was 


very inadequate to meet the expenses attend- 
A remarkable trait 
of disinterestedness is thus exhibited in mak- 
ing this representation in favour of his suc- 
cessor, though he had incurred the expense 
for five years without any complaints of the 
hardship to himself.’ 

Such instances of disinterestedness were 
by no means unusual with him. In the 
course of this Memoir, there are several 


good anecdotes related, some by and others 
of the 
not, be rendering our notice of the work more 


ivajor; and we shall, we doubt 
popular, by queting a tew of them, than by 


entering on the discussion of his various pro- 


jects for reforming the government :— 


‘About the year 1774, having been given 
up by many of the faculty, he consulted the 
4 
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celebrated Dr. James, who, by the use of his 
analeptic pill, threw out a smart fit of sup- 
ressed gout. To him, under Providence, 

r. C. always said that he owed his lite. 
One day, when the doctor called on him, Mr. 
C. pointed to some phials which lay on the 
table, and said they had been ordered by the 
apothecary, adding ** Do you think they will 
do me any good ?""—* Any good / no!" said 
the doctor, ** but they will do Aun some.”’’ 

In one of the major’s letters, written in 
May 12, 177% to the lady whom he ajtter- 
wards married, is the following anecdote of 
buseli :— 

*** By the interest of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
he was employed to copy a capital picture at 
Rome for his Majesty, for which he was to 
be paid 1500 guineas. You must know that 
he has a bare maintenance ; and that a imu- 
Oificent friend in Englagd is at the principal 
expense of supporting him while he studies 
abroad. While preparing for the execution 
of the above commission, he became acquaint- 
ed with a very mdigent obscure young artist, 
an Enghshman by birth, and was, in a short 
lume, so much struck with his skill in paint- 
ing, that he wrote home to excuse himself 
from making the copy, and to recommend 
his friend, whom he represented as so much 





| dress them, and an intermediate person was 








his superior in the art, that he could not, in | 


justice to his merit, accept of such an em- 
ployment while he was disengaged. Is Vu- 

seli or Lord Clive most to be envied ?”"’ 
Major Cartwright possessed a very active 
mind, and was constantly suggesting some 
ey for benefiting his country by improving 
er navy, means of defence, \c.; he had, 
however, an early bias towards politics, and 
appears to have commenced on the same 
— he maintained through life. Ina 

etter, dated Sept. 4th, 1775, he says,— 
** Tam much amused when | hear peo- 


the court at the elbow of Mr. Grey, and met 


ple speak of abiding by and supporting their | 


family principles; mine was a Tory family as 
I have been told, and popery was once its 
religion ; but as for myself, L shall neither be 


papist nor tory, until | can believe in the in- | 


fallibility of popes and kings. On 


ber of society, he must judge and act for him- 
self. I should fear that family or party rea- 
sons would not always make very good argu- 
ments at that tribunal where every man is to 
answer for his own doings.”’’ ° 


every | 
point which materially affects a man’s moral |". ek ae . 

. » lage ratagt “twill show the iniquity of the great. 
conduct, either as an individual or asa mem- | ; r« 


pages, and some twenty years’ of Major | 


Cartwright’s history, to come to the period of 
the state trials, in 1794, when he appeared 
as a witness, and of which he gives an inte- 
resting notice in some letters, written at thc 
time, extracts from which we subjoin :— 
** No. 34, Surrey Street, Strand, 
Monday, Nov. 1794. 

‘«“ The enormous lencth of Hardy’s trial 
makes it probable Mr. Tooke’s cannot come 
on before Thursday, and it is rumoured that 
the court will even adjourn it till after term 
time, that the usual business of the law mav 
not be interrupted. 

‘** As an evidence, 1 amto be in great 
company, my old political friend, the Duke 
of Richmond, and Mr. Pitt. 


‘ write on other matters, 


Mr. Tooke | 


fuvour of the happiness of man will be brought 


We now pass over some hundred and fifty | )°" the final result. 


pleads his own cause. The solicitor will se- 
cure me a convenient place in court. Mr. 
Tooke was greatly rejoiced when my arrival 
was announced to him. He isin good spi- 
rits. The immense exertion which his de- 
fence must require, will, I fear, go near to 
kill him. Erskine spoke in Hardy's defence 
six hours. At length he was so exhausted, 
that he could not speak loud enough for the 
judges to hear bim when he wanted to ad- 





obliged to repeat what he said. 

‘Tf Mr. Tooke’s trial comes on without 
delay, I shail still be detained longer than | 
expected, as it will probably require a week: 
if it be adjourned over the term, I shall im- 
mediately return into the country. In my 
subpena, (although only required as an evi- 
dence for Mr. Tooke,) the trials of Hardy, 
Joyce, Kidd, and Richter, are mentioned, so 
that if any of those persons should choose to 
ask me a question, I shall be bound to at- 
tend the trials. 


‘« Tuesday. 

‘“ Before I had written yesterday, not ex- 
pecting to be called on, 1 was at the door, 
coiling out on my private business, when a 
summons arrived, and I went to the Old Bai- 
ley, in order to be examined in behalf of | 
Hardy, but was not called on. The Duke of 
Richmond was examined. Gibbs spoke like 
anangel. I left the court with the full per- 
suasion that Hardy was safe. His fate will 
be this day decided. I got a good place in 


some friends. These trials will, L think, turn 
out as L always expected, vindictive and ini- 
quitous, and instead of suitable prosecutions 
for smaller offences in:a very few wrong- 
headed men, magnified into a war upon li- 
berty and its virtuous defenders. 

©“ But the councils of God's providence in 


about by the instrumentality of those who mean 
nothing less.” 
‘7th November. 
‘“T need not tell you the heart-felt joy 
which the words ¢ not guilty’ gave me. Time 
! Gran- 
ville Sharp has just been with me.” 
‘<< Tondon, 22nd November. 





‘“ Since the commencement of Horne 
Tooke’s trial, I have twice carried this letter 
in my pocket to the court, in hopes of giving 
The judge 1s summing 
up, and we expect the final decision almost | 
every minute. 

«* Five days’ close attendance has fatigued 
me too much to stand the court, the bad air, 


and the bad accommodation this morning. | 


‘«* From the evidence, it seems to me im 
possible to decide against him. During the 
whole time he has shown himself a wonder- 
ful man. If acquitted, he will probably be 
member for Westminster. 

‘7 fear I shall be obliged to give evi- 
dence again in the next trial, in a point ef 
much importance. 

‘<< If Tooke escapes the blood-hounds, I 
expect to dine with him. I have not time to 


ae 





As soon as possible 
I shall return heme.” 


THE LITERARY CHRONICLE 


* ** Sunday Morning. 

‘“ On the words £ not guilty,’ the air wag 
rent with joyful shouts, and Telix trembled, 
As soon as the shouting subsided, Tooke ad- 
dressed the court, in a very few words, thank- 
ing them for their conduct on the trial, and 
then said, ‘Il hope, Mr. Attorney-General, 
that this verdict will be a warning to you, not 
to shed mens’ blood upon lame suspicions 
and doubtful inferences,’ or words to that 
effect. He then turned round to the jury 
and thanked them for his life. Every man 
of them shed tears. This brought tears tothe 
eyes of Tooke, who, during a six days’ battle, 
while the advocates of power were thirsting 
for his life, stood as dauntless as a lion, give 
ing a stroke to one and a gripe to another, as 
if he were at play. The jury were only out 
about five minutes, which were barely suffi- 
cient to reach the room assigned tiem and 
return. The panel, on first forming the jury 
on Monday, bore such evident marks of ma- 
nagement and partiality, that Erskine said to 
Tooke, ‘ By G— they are murdering you.’ 
Tooke started up, and disputed with the 
court upon their proceedings; when the at- 
torney-gereral gave up the three last chal- 
lenges. Besides these three there was but 
one man thought at all favourable towards 
Tooke; judge, then, what they thought of 
the trial, when they all shed tears on his 
thanking them for his life. 

‘7 supped with Mr. Tooke at his sur- 
geon’s, Mr. Cline. About twenty in com- 
pany. You may imagine the joy in every 
bosom. I would not but have been an evi- 
dence on ihis trial for the world. The attor- 
ney-general said I was deeply implicated in 
the proceedings inquired into from March to 
May, 1792. 

‘““T knew this as well as he did; but I 
knew likewise that what I had done would 
set at defiance any accusation from him until 
English juries should become stupid and base 
enough to cut their own throats. 

‘«* By the decisions on the cases of Hardy 
and Tooke, which were by far the strongest 
for establishing a conspiracy, that bug-bear 1s 
at an end. In the case of Thelwall I can 
give an important testimony, and in so doing, 
give also an answer to the attorney-general. 

«« A system of proscription and terror like 
that of Robespierre has been for some time 
crowing in this country, and had these trials 


been otherwise decided than they have been, 
it would have been completed and written 10 


innocent and viituous blood. But the at- 
~ s ”? 
tempt has failed. 
‘«¢ 90th of November, 1794. 
‘« Thelwall’s trial begins on Monday. 


One of the principal charges made against 


| him was by a man who perjured himself on 


trial. and is a notorious villain liv- 
ing by such iniquities. It is thought he will 
not dare to appear again. Had you seen 
the sneaking figure made by your friend the 
duke, your sneaking kindness would be at 
an end. For his dukedom I would not have 
exchanged feelings with him.”’ 
~ © « London, 1st December, 1794. 

‘<< | have been for half an hour this even- 
ing to Thelwall’s trial, and heard Serjeant 
Adair’s opening speech of seven hours, which 
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nearly lulled me to sleep, and I was told the 
chief justice had been asleep the greatest | 
part of the time. — ; | 
++* A joyous dinner and afternoon yester- | 
day at Tooke’s. Four ladies, of whom two | 
were his daughters, and a large party of 
men. We drank the king’s health, which I 
dare say was not suspected at the next door, 
(Dundas'’s, ) where he had Pitt and a large 
varty to dine. Hoppner, Banks the sculptor, 
and Sharp the engraver, were there ; busts, | 
medals, &e. are under contemplation. 
¢* You ask me what | want the pamph- | 
tets for; I have a short thing to publish, in | 
hopes of driving the nail of Arthur Young | 
for arming the people; and finding he has | 
acted very shamefully to me in his Example | 
to France, a Warning to Britain, I must say | 
something in answer. Of all the books [ 
ever read, this is the most dishonest. | 
‘“ Tt is supposed that neither the attorney | 
{ 
| 
\ 
} 


or solicitor-general will meddle in this cause. 
Bearcroft is to reply. If I be called, I shall | 
not show any inclination to treat the crown- 
lawyers with contempt; but as [ shall he on 
strong ground, I shall say strong things. 
Unless by mere mistake, [ cannot say any 
thing to do either the prisoners, the cause, 
or myself harm, because | know nothing but | 
what must do good to all. | 

‘““T showed some passages in Lord Abing- | 
don’s book to [ Felix] Vaughan, junior coun- 
sel in those causes, who thinks Erskine will 
be delighted with them. They contain Paine’s 
doctrine about parliaments and prosecutions, 
which the prosecutors bring forward as trea- | 
sonable. Lord Abingdon is now a staunch 
courtier,” 

‘While reading the trial of John Horne 
Tooke, we cannot but be struck with the 
manly tone of the accused. When urged by | 
Chief Justice Eyre not to acknowledge his ' 
hand-writing too hastily, he breaks forth | 
with all the consciousness of innocence: “ I | 
protest before God that I have never done 
an action, never written a sentence in public 
or private, | have never entertained a thoucht | 
on any political subject, which taken fairly | 
with all the circumstances of time, place, and 
occasion, I have the sinallest hesitation to 
admit. 

‘“T choose my life and character to go | 
together; [ wish to admit all I have ever | 
said, done, or written, to save time.” 

( To be continued. ) 
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Worcester Feld ; or, the Cavalier: a Poem, 
an four Cantos, with Historical Notes. By 
AcNes SrricKLanp. pp. 163. 12mo. 
London, 1826. Longman. 

A FIELD of battle so bloody as that of Wor- 

cester, requires a sterner pencil to portray it 

than the one a female hand is usually accus- 
tomed to employ. Unused to the hardships 
ot warfare > Startled by the neighing of the 

— steed ; sickened at the sight of 

rood, and even shuddering at the idea of 

peg the fair sex seem but little adapted 
lle th 2 seenes of horror, misery, and | 
fusion, which attend on the clash of arms, | 

Pigcmind and constituted by nature to mi- | 

Bo nan s sufferings rather than to partake ; 

mem, to soothe his oppressed brow ra-! 








by its name. 


AND WEEKLY REVIEW. 


ther than to see the bursting storm strip it 
of its joy, their habits of life necessarily 
bring them more acquainted with the sweeter 
scenes of domestic bliss than with arducus 
undertakings and public struggles. 

We by no means wish to assert that fe- 
males have never recorded feats of blood, in 
characters almost as strong and heart-rending 
as the actions to which they relate. In this 
style our language boasts some preciewr mor- 
ceaur, but we do not conceive that it dero- 
gates from their merit when we think their 


as 


'minds are more in unison with tenderness 


than horror—love than peril. 

Worcester Field is sufficiently elucidated 
’ It is a tale founded on the 
misfortunes of the cavaliers at that period. 
De Lacy and Clara are the chief personages: 
its incidents are simple, and the conclusion 


| happily arranged ; but throughout the whole | 


of the poem we have remarked a total ab- 


' sence of expression calculated to arouse an 


ardent feeling, excite a harrowing sympa- 
thy, or impress the mind with the dangers of 
remorseless warfare; but where a subject 


| presents itself within the range of kindher 
description, our authoress 1s more at home 
/and we quote a few passages which appear 


’ 


very favourable :— 
‘While Clara, in the awful hour, 
Stood like that drooping, tintless flower, 
Nipt by stern Winter’s bitter gale, 
The cold and lovely snow-drop pale" 
The above is poetical and chaste; as are 


~~ <- eee eee 


| 





likewise the following lines, depicting the | 


situation of Clara, whilst De Lacy (her lover) 
is at her feet :— 
‘Feelings, too mighty for her frame, 

In sweet o’erwhelming tumults came, 

And Nature, yielding to the strife, 

A moment stopped the pulse of life. 

Her ebon ringlets, all unbound, 

In glossy tresses swept the ground, 

In all the rich luxuriant pride 

That with the raven’s wing had vied ; 

Contrasting well their jetty flow 

With her fair brow and arms of snow. 

Returning to that cold pale cheek, 

Tie rose now cast a wand'ring streak ; 

Her lips resumed their crimson hue, 

Receov’ring from that livid blue, 

And struggling with the trance of death, 

In short deep snatches came the breath.’ 

The description of Bevil, (an unknown 
brother of Clara,) by himself, is powerful 
and natural, and the language pertectly in 
unison with the afflicted state of his wretched 
mind :— 

‘No tender mother’s watchful eye 

Guarded my wayward infancy, 

Or fondly sought to soothe and cheer 

The griefs of miany a helpless year. 

No manly father’s anxious care 

Pointed the paths of learning fair, 

Or bade my wak‘uing spirit prove 

The charms of honour and of love: 

Ne’er was my wild tempestuous youth 

Guided to ways of peace and truth ; 

But crush’d beneath the world’s dread scorn, 

{nsulted, hopeless, and forlorn, 

Kindred and friends alike unknown, 

On Nature’s bounty rudely thrown, 

Without one fond endearing tie, 

I gaz’d around me gloomily ! 

Deserted, trampled, and alone, 

My spirit caught a steraer tone; 
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My brain was fire! on man I turn’d, 

And stung the tyrant who had spurn’d, 

Aad with vindictive fury hurl'd 

My stormy passions on the world !" 

Though somewhat trite and common-place, 
our readers must admit the justice of the fol- 


| lowing couplet :— 


‘ Where victory smiles, whate’er the cause, 

*Tis followed by the world’s applause.’ 

The annexed description of the victorious 
entrance into Worcester is one of the most 
picturesque passages in the poem :— 

‘The jangling bells, with ceaseless clang, 
All joyless and discordant rang, 

Their near approach to hail; 

Their wild hurrahs so long and proud, 
The march of triumph pealing loud, 
Mix’d with the outcries of the crowd, 

Are borne upon the gale: 

The torches raised, and flushing bright, 
Dispersed the darkness of the night, 
And cast a red and wavering light 

In fitful gloomy rays, 

Distinguished by their fearful glare, 
Scenes of wild tumult and despais 
Were shown in dread confusion there 

To many a mournful gaze. 

Oh! there were those who palsied stand, 
And strike the breast, and wring the hand, 
Or look upon the hostile band 

With many a falter’d prayer. 

And there were those who, screaming, fly— 
There too the fall’n, who gasping lie, 
And beg, in shrieks of agony, 

The trampling Lost to spare.’ 

The last extract we shall make is De Lacy's 
bold and energetic speech to his regicide 
judges; it is full of beautiful imagery and 
patriotic sentiment, and every way worthy 
of a man ready to sacrifice his life in the 
cause of his unfortunate king and royal 
master :-— 

‘He looked around and sternly spoke :— 
“ Now, reyvicides, prepare the doom 

Which gives me to a hero’s tomb, 

For I, unbent by coward fear, 

Will live and die a cavalier! 

And glorying in that deathless name, 

I leave my cause to God—and lame! 

True to the altar and the crown, 

My soul is firm though fortune frown ; 

The near approach of adverse fate, 

W hate’er its shape, | boldly wait— 

Come when it will, or how it may, 

‘Tis but the closing of a day! 

The common debt we all must pay, 

Whether by axe or musketry, 

Or peaceful bed,—alike to me. 

Death strikes but once! a glorious grave 

Presents no terrors to the brave ; 

And for my king, prepared I stand 

To fal! by tweason’s bloody hand.’ 


We have displayed the fair author in the 


| most favourable light; but the chief fault of 





this poem is in its want of sustained interest. 
The subject is evidently too gigantic for her 
pen; but failure with such a theme is by no 
means a criterion of want of ability. We 
would advise her to cultivate the tenderer 
affections of human nature, and would au- 
gur well of her success. Among the mi- 
nutie of composition we would guard her 
against the often repetition of rhymes; there 
are a few favourite bouts rimés which are 
eternally pressed into service; Us weakens 
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the most spirited portions, and 1s undignified. 
Field displays many poetical 
heauties, but 1s not a vivid de-crption o! 


that important conat. 


—— Worcester 
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tended for a bon 7 Bool: f r Londoners 
and their Couniry Cousins. By one of the 
old School. 5 
1826 Cole, 
Some few vears aco. a literary centleman oa} 
Our ac qu ulbtance, propos d a work somew! cat 
Similar to the one now before us, but ona 
pian rather more matured; he also made 
many collections on the subject,. but other 
avocations interfered to prevent him execut- 
! feat |i ") IBRIO 


ing his design. which has now 


other hands. That the subsect is a fertile 
one cannot be denied, when we consider 
how much of the business of life, in England 
at least, is transacted iu taverns, coflee- 
houses, and alehouses. There ts, however, 
some diftculty in eotlecting the necessary in- 
formation as to these places, and ~ the 
origin of the siens is involved in much ob- 
scunity. On this subject, the editor appears 
to us, neither so anipie nor so satisfactory, as 
he might have been. That many of the in- 


conemnous siens, such as the Bull aud Month, 
Bayo’ Nails &c aresatisfactorily explained, is 
ceitain; but there are some of the compound 
signs which defy all attempts at Cerivation, 
though we have no doubt. for our own parts, 
that such as the Bell and Crown, the Sal- 
mon and Compasses, &e. were oceasion- 
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London, } 


‘ ] ? 
on his Pe 


ed by the union of two houses with the dif-. 


fovent ICT or by one of them having heen 
dropped and the landlord of the other being 
anwous to secure the custom ot both. 
Tavern Aj very 
volume, and contain an account of several 


houses in London, of which many a cockney 


immed, and wich Persons from the 


’ 
‘ f 
PECadoies 1;Orin a 


is ill-int 
country, would wish to know: itis indeed, 
an excellent work for abalf hour’s amnuse- 
mont, at any time, and the gentlemen of the 
fur. are nnder much obhvation to their his- 
to) 
to 


Se \ eral 


ian, for introducing their establishments 
The account of the 
and 


Universally 


pene ral notice. 
Strects 18 curious, 
inforrsation, by no means 
The editor has certainty appro- 
Pp jated rat! eT largely from come of his ( 
temporaries, withont acknowle loment, but 
he perhaps calculated on escaping frequent 


On connimnes fh} 
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mucn 
known. 


detection. We however, 
pages, more than 
claimed, ‘stop thiefy Urough we are so 
pleased with the book, that we shall not ro- 
claim what he has taken from . The 
following are a few articles from this volume 


> 1, mn Vase 
once, nvoluntariv exe 


; 


us 


copied ulmost at ran atom :— 

‘The Crown and Anchor.—T. € association 
of the navy with the crown is natural. he 
most neted house with this sign is in the 
Strand, 
mocerr reformers. Among the publhe cha- 
racters who have occastonally ‘‘ held forth” 
here, for t) e public good, none are more dis- 
tinguished for manly independence and ge- 
neral cousisteney than Sir Francis Burdett. 


amusing | 


and is famous for the meetings of 


——. 


| 


Whatever opinion may be formed of his po- 
ical bias by adverse parties, certain itis tha 
history does not furnish a brighter exainple of 
in the cause of rational 
him in his 
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steady perseverance 
liberty. than has been shown by 
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Y qd popular career. 
there are who ftieure away for a time as 
‘inends of the people,” that deserve a simi- 
! r ¢ miiurn. The following epleramimatic 


lines were written on the duel which the ba- 
person named Paul, and 
ng supposed to have pensioned the 
ue. Peter F ! 
“ Knights of the post of old strove all 

By robbing Peter to pay Pan; 

Sir Francis Burdett nicks it neater, 

ile pistois Paul, and pensions Peter.” 

’ The (rreen and Siill.—Mr. Jekyll 
meeting his friend Lord Erskine, said, “ May 
I congratulate you, my lord, on having the 
ereen ribbon!” ~ © Vos,” replied his lordship, 
“vet lam the same man still.” “Then,” 
reoined the humorous barrister, “it will be 
a most evident sign of your deserts, and 
therefore you must be the Green Man and 
Sill,’ 
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noisy 
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Arms.—The same remarks 
may apply to this as to the King’s Head. 

“A certain amorous king holding dalliance 
with a fair damsel at a public court-ball, one 
of the courtiers wishing to retire to some ta- 
cern for refreshment, inquired of another 
whot house he would recommend ; who wit- 
tily replied, “that he had beiter not go to the 
King’s dsns, as they were full, but that the 
King’s Head was enpty!”’ 

‘The Mitre Inn. —This appears to have 
heen an ancient sign, coeval with the intro- 
duction and establishment of prelacy in Eng- 
land. There is a good inn so named, in the 
city of Oxtord. 

‘ Hearne copied the following anecdote 
from a paper, in the hand-writing of Dr. 
fichard Rawlinson :— Of Daniel iawlin- 
son, who kept the Mitre Tavern in #enchurch 


. ’ ! —- ' - ae +} 
| Street, an } ot wiose being segueste cad in the 


rump time L have heard much. The Whigs 
telithis, that upon the King’s murder, he 
n in mourning: he certainly 


The hononyr of the mitre was 


hune his s1 
nid. q rievtit 


much eclipsed, through the loss of so good a 


parent of the church of England. 
Those rogues say, this endeared him so 
he soon throve 


’ 
nen, That ne 


} 1 7 
much to the ehure! 


. 
amain, and got a eood estate. 


‘Fhe Adedmaral Drake.—TViis sien also fi- 
mures oecasionally by Lie water-side, in ho- 
nour of tt "ai VE adn il at that name. 

‘(aint concert of an old writer on (Jueen 
Blizabeth and Sor Francis Drake:— 

“O Nature! too'd Envgtand still 

Continue these uiistanes : 
Still give us for onr kings sveh Queens 


And tor our dux such diskes!**? 

©The Devil Tavern, Ficet Street.—Th® 
Devil Tavern is stated, by Mr. Pennant, as 
being near Temple Bar. It occupied the 
ground which is now named Child's Place. 
Tis tavern, well known to the facetious Ben 
Jonson, and others, had for a sign the Devil, 
and St. Dunstan tweaking him by the nose 
with a pair of hot tongs. The celebrated li- 








Alas ' how few 








a 
bertine, Lord Rochester, also takes notice of 
this notorious scene of revelry. 

‘This tavern appears to have been open in 
the days of Goldsmith, who notices pr. 
Kenrick, the lecturer, at the above tavern 
which the doctor entitled the School of 
Shakspeare, in the poem of Retaliation. J] 
does not appear in any of * the books,” whe- 
ter his satanic majesty was pleased with, 
or patronized the said tavern; but, doubtless, 
he looked in there at times to see his friends, 
periaps under cover of the smoke they 
raised. Gen Jonson passing along Fleet 
Street, near to the above tavern, observed a 
countryman staring at a grocer’s sign; he 
tapped him on the shoulder, and asked him 
what so engaged his attention? “ Why, mas- 
ter,’ he replied, ‘*i be admiring that nice 
piece of poetry over the shop.” ** How can 
you make that rhyme?” said Ben; “ the 
words are, ‘Coffee and tea to be sold.’”’ 
‘Why thus,” replies Ralph :— 

“Coffee and tea 
To be s-o-l-d.”” 
This so pleased the poet, that Ralph was 
taken into his service, and he continued to 
serve him until Jonson’s death.’ 

There are some excellent caricature per- 
sonifications of signs, and other engravings in 
this entertaining little work. - 








MAITLAND'S NARRATIVE OF THESURRENDER 

OF BONAPARTE. 
(Concluded from p. 356.) 
We resume our extracts from this highly in- 
teresting volume. In our last notice we 
had brought the Bellerophon and her impor- 
tant charge to the English coast—to Torbay, 
and— 

‘No sooner was Bonaparte’s arrival known 
in the neighbourhood, than the ship was sur- 
rounded by a crowd of boats, people being 
drawn from all quarters to see tlis extraor- 
dinary man. Hecame often upon deck, and 
showed himsclf at the gangways and stern 
windows, apparently for the purpose of gra- 
titying their curiosity, of which, as he ob- 
served to me, the English appeared to have 
a very large portion.’ 

‘ During the 25th of July, the concourse 
of people round the ship was greater than 
the day before, and the anxiety of the French- 
men was considerably augmented by the 
confidence with which the newspapers spoke 


of the intention to remove Bonaparte to St. 


_—— 


Helena. Inthe afternoon, he walked above 
an hour on deck, frequently stood at the 
gangway, or opposite to the quarter-deck 


~ 
N 


| ports, for the purpose of giving the people 


an opportunity of seeing him, and, whenever 


A we ee 


he observed any well-dressed women, pulled 
his hat off, and bowed to them. 

‘ At dinner he conversed as usual, was in- 
quisitive about the kinds of fish produced on 


the coast of England, and ate part ot a turbot 


bringing money over to france, and 


that was at table with much relish. He then 
spoke of the character of the fishermen and 
boatmen on our coast, saying, ‘They are ge 
nerally smugglers as well as fishermen ; at 
one time a great many of them: were in my 
pay, for the purpose of obtaining — 
assisting 
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ed, for a large sum of money, to seize the 
person of Louis, and deliver him into my 
hands; but as they could not guarantee the 

reservation of his life, 1 would not give my 
consent to the measure.” ' 

The Bellerophon was afterwards moored 
of Plymouth, where the curiosity to see Na- 
poleon was as great as ever, but the orders of 
the Admiralty were.so rigid, that few could 
be gratified. On the 27th of July,— 

‘In the afternoon, Sir Richard and Lady 
Strachan, accompanied by Mrs. Maitland, 
came alongside the ship. Bonaparte was 
walking the deck, and, when I told him my 
wife was in the boat, be went to the gang- 
way, pulled off his hat, and asked her if she 
would not come up and visit him. She shook 
her head; and I informed him, that my or- 
ders were so positive, 1 could not even allow 
herto comeon board. Iie answered, * C'est 
dur, ca.” (That is very hard.) And ad- 
dressing himself to her, ‘* Milord Keith est 
un peu trop severe; n’est-ce pas, madame /” 
(Lord Keith is a little too severe ; is he not, 
madam?) He then said to me, ‘ Ma foi, 
son portrait ne la flatie pas; elle est encore 
plus jolie que lui.” (1 assure you her por- 
trait is not flattering ; she is handsomer than 
it is.) It ld him Sir Richard Strachan was 
in the boat with her, and that he was second 
in command of the Channel fleet: he bowed 


to him, and said, “‘ He appears a very young | 


man to hold so high a rank.” 


‘There were this day a great mony boats | 


~— 





round the ship, full of people, among which | 


were a number of well-dressed females. He 
expressed himself in strong terms of admira- 
tion of the beauty of the English women, and 
was desirous of knowing which were the la- 
dies,x—“ les dames comme il faut,” as he 
termed it; as they were all so well dressed 
that he could not distinguish them.’ 

At length the fatal intelligence was com- 
municated to Bonaparte, that he was to be 
sent to St. Helena: when he learned this of 
a certainty, he complained vehemently of his 
reatment, which certainly was neither gene- 
rous nor magnanimous. Ile said,— 


‘“The idea of it is perfect horror to me. | 
To he placed for life on an island within the | 


tropics, at an immense distance from 


any | 


land, cut off from all communication with | 
the world, and every thing that I hold dear | 


in it!—c’est pis que la cage de fer de Tamer- | 


lan. (It is worse than Tamerlane’s iron 
cage.) I would prefer being delivered up to 
the Bourbons. Among other insults,” said 
he,—“ but that is a mere hagatelie, a very 


secondary consideration,—they style me ge- | 
| hat, said, “ Captain Maitiand, I take this last 


neral! they can have no right to call me ge- 


heral; they may as well call me archbishop, , 


lor I was head of the church, as well as the 
army. If they do not acknowledge me as 
emperor, they ought as first consul; they 
lave sent ambassadors to me as such; and 
your king, in his letters, stvled me brother. 
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warrant at once, as it is impossible a man of 


my habit of body can hive long in such a cli- | 


mate.” ’ 

Of all the persons that accompanied Na- 
poleon to England, Madame Bertrand seems 
to have been the most unmanageuble; she 
attempted to drown herself, though it looks 
like a feint, anti abused by turns the fengush 
government and Bonaparte. The attendants 
of the fallen emperor, however, appear to 
have had singular notions as to his reception, 
for one of them, on the passage home, asked 
Capt. Maitland if he thought the Prince Re- 
gent would confer the order of the garter 
upon him! When on the eve of removing 
Napoleon from the Be!!erophon to the North- 


umberland, he called Captain Maitland into | ‘ 
ing tis forty-sixth year, being born the 15ta 


the cabin, and said,— 

‘“ Your covernmeut has treated me with 
much severity, and in a ; 
from what I had hoped and expected, 
from the opinion I had formed of the 
character of your countrymen. It is true | 
have always been the enemy of England, but 
it has ever been an open and declared one ; 
and I paid it the highest compliment it was 
possible for mau to do in throwing myself on 
(he generosity of your prince: i have not now 
to learn, however, that it is not fair to judge 
of the character of a people by the conduct 
of their government.” He then went on, (al- 
luding to the government,) ‘They say I 
made no conditions. Certainly [ made no 


conditions; how could an individual enter | 


into terms with a nation? 1 wanted nothing 
of them but hospitality, or, as the ancients 
would express it, ‘air and water.’ My only 
wish was to purchase a small property in 
England, and end my life there in peace and 
tranquillity. As fer you, capitaine,” (the 
name by which he always addressed me,) 
‘‘[T have no cause of complaint; your con- 
duct to me has been thatef a man of honvur; 
but I cannot help feeling the severity of iny 
fate, in having the prospect of passing the re- 
mainder of my life on a desert island. Lut,” 
added he with a strong emphasis, “if your 
government give up Savary and Lallemand 
to the King of France, they will inflict a stain 
upon the British name that no time can 
efface.” J told tim, in that respect, thes 
were under an erroneous impression; that I 
was convinced it was notthe intention of his 


Majesty's ministers to delivei: teen up. ““Je) 


l'espere,” (I hope so,) was his ouly reply’ 


When Napoleon quitted the Bedetophon | 


for the Northumberland.— 

‘He walked out of the cabin with 
M4 } .. 2 x f j 
firm step, came up to me, and, taxing O;; iis 


a steady 


opportunity of once more returning you my 
thanks for the manner in which you have 


,°* ' 1 ’) i 
treated me while on board the Lelleroption, 


and also to request you will convey them to 


Had they confined me in the Tower of Lon- | 


don, or one of the fortresses in England, 
(though not what I had hoped from the ge- 
nerosity of the English people,) I should not 
have so much cause of complaint; but to 
hanish me to an island within the tropics ! 
They might as well have signed my death- 


the offcers and ships company you com- 
mand: then turning to the ofhcers, who 
were standing by me, he added, 

men, I have requested your captain to ex- 
press my cratitude to you for your al sige n 


to me, and to those who have followed my 
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fortunes, lie then went forward to the 
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cangewav: und betlore he went Gown tise 

a's J ® 

shai 's side, Lowe gd two or turee (il: ! 
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ship's company, who were collected in the 
Waist and on the forecastle; he was tollowed 
and the Wrench oficers, and 
lastiy by Lord Keith. After the boat had 
shoved off, and got the distance of about 
linrty yards from the ship, he stood up, pali- 
ed his nat off, and bowed first to the officers, 
and then to the men; and immediately sat 
down, and entered into conversation with 
Lord Keith, with as much apparent compo- 
sure as if he had been only going from one 
ship to the other to pay a visit.’ 

Of the person of Bonaparte, Capt. Miuit- 
land says,— 

‘Napoleon Bonaparte, when he came on 
board the Bellerophon, on the 15th of July, 
i615, wanted exactly one month of complet- 


’ 


hy tne lard 


ot August, 1769. He was then a remarkabiy 


very diferent way | 
‘inches bigh, his limbs partucularly well torm- 


gla muy cast. 


strony well-built man, about five feet seven 
ced, with a tine ancle and very small toot, of 
wiich he seemed rather vain, as he always 
wore, while on board the si. p, silk stockings 
and shoes. lis hands were also very small, 
and had the plumipness of a womans rather 
han the robustness of a man’s. Ths eyes 
wht grey, teeth ood ; and when he smiled, 
he oxpression of his countenance was hight!y 
pleasing; when under the influence of disap- 
pointment, however, it assumed a dark 
His hair was ofa very dark 
biown, nearly approaching to black, and, 
though a little thin on the top and front, had 
net a grey hair amongst it. fis complexion 
was a very uncommon one, being of a light 
sallow colour, diftering from almost any other 
L ever met with. from his having become 
corpuient, he had lost much of his personal 
activity, and, if we are to give credit to those 
who attended hit, a very considerable portion 
of his mental energy was also gone. It is 
certain his habits were very lethargic while 


he was on board the Bellerophon ; for though 


he went to bed between eight and nine o clock 
in the evening, and did not rise tuil about the 
same hour in the morning, he frequently 


| fell asleep on the sofa in the cabin in the 


course of the day. this general appearance 


' Was that of a nan rather older than he then 


was. tiis manners were extremeiyv pleasing 


and aflibie: he joined in every conversation, 


‘related numerous anecdotes, and endeavour- 
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ed, In every way, to promote good humour: 
admitted his attendants to great fa- 
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ir Ccoutvadicting him in the most direct 
treated hn 
With much respect. tie possessed, to a won- 


e, a facilitv in making a tavour- 
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ble impression upon those with worn he 


eptered into conversation: thls appeared to 


A 
i ine to be accomnolished by turning the subject 


: , 
(onthe. | 


to matiers he supposed the person he was 
addres tig was well acquainted with, and on 
which he coutd show himself to advantave. 
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Pais had the effect of putting hin in good 


‘hemor with himself; aiter winch it was not 


very ditheult matter to transfer a part of 


that teeting to the person who had OCcdSioNn- 
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‘One morning, Bonaparte began to talk of | 
his wife and child, and desired Marchand to 
bring two or three miniature pic ture s to show 
me: he spoke of ey m with much feeling and 
affection. “If said he, ‘the c Fi gre 
of the allied sove a ens to be more cruel and 
unjustifial le towards me in that re spect than 
in any other. W hy should they deprive me 
of the comforts of domestic socie ty, and take 
from me what must bet 
affection to every man—my 
mother of that child ?” 
himzelf as above, I 
the face, 
emotion : 


chil d, and the 
On his expressing 
looked him steadily in 
to observe whether he showed any 
the tears were standing in his eyes, 
and the whole of his countenance appeared 
evidently under the influence of a strong feel- 
ing of grief.’ 

Capt. Maitland does not think ambition 
was stifled in Napoleon, but that, on the con- 
trary, had he got to America, he would al- 
ways have looked forward to returning to 
brance. One d:; Ly, while on board the Bel- 
lerophon, says Capt. M.:— 

‘T heard several of the French officers dis- 

cussing the merits of the British troops. One 
of them said, ** The cay; uiryis superb.” I 
observed, ** In England we have a higher 
opinion of our infantry.” ‘* You are right,” 

said he; *‘ there is none such in the world: 
there is no inaking an impression on them: 
you may as well attempt to charge through 
a wall: and their fire is tremendous.” An- 
other of them observed: “A ereat fault: in 
your cavalry is their not having their horse 
sufticien tly under command: there : Lust be 
something wrong in the bit, as on one or two 
occasions ina charge, they could not stop 
their hic rs@S : our troops opened to the right 
and left, let them pass through, and then 
closed their ranks a gain, when 
either killed or taken prisoners. 

‘I never heard Bon: iparte speak of the bat- 
tle of Waterloo, or “ an opinion of the 
Duke of W ellin eton: but | asked General 
Bertrand what Napoleon thought of him. 
a Why,” replied he, ‘fi will give you his 
opinion nearly in the words he delivered it to 
me. ‘The Duke of Wellington. in the ma- 
nagement of an army, is fully 
with the advantace 
dence.’”’ 


thev were 


equal to myseli, 
» of possessing more pru- 
Ni apoleon never sat 


twenty-five minutes to dinner, and when at 





the head of the French covernment, seldom 
more than fifteen minut 
pre ‘. G Po em, t t Th Cant Ss. OVO. Pp 
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qu LUItieS nce essary 
The story itself, which 
ill- fated loves and singular for- 
bassah and Giattier—the sister and 
ie ny a vizier of Haroun Al-Raschid, } 
in itself well ad: apted to poetry: it is one 
that affords great sc ope for the deline: ition of 
contlicting passions —for dee ‘p pathos, ro- 
mantic situation, and rich des ription: it 
iS however related in so obscure 
—the 


a manner 
and 
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actors are so indistinctly Hrvetly 


the deare st objects of 


| 





i leges of a husband, 1 


presented to our view, and so much is left to 
surmise and conjecture, that it requires no 
small attention to make out the events. The 
author's powers seem better adapied to lyric 
than to narrative composition—to the orna- 
mental arabesque of poety, than to distinct 


| and de finite painti ne: notwithst: nding, there- 


fore, the elegance of many of the details, the 
appropri: ateness of the images and allusions, 


and imp: assioned warmth of many passages, 


the interest of the whole falis consid: rably 
below what might be expected; and the re: id- 
er ultimately closes the volume with a feeling 
very much akin to disappointment or dissa- 
tisfaction. In fact, many of the princinal si- 
tuations, or what at least might have been 
rendered such, are little more than hinted at. 

It would not be difficult to point out ma- 
nv poetical productions that have appeared 
within the course of a few years, exiibiting 
much polish of versification, a certain ele- 
gance of language, and beauty of im: zery, 
and which yet have been very coldly received 
by the pub lic: or, to speak perhaps more cor- 
rectly, have fallen almost unnoticed from the 


press, partly from want of originality, and | 


ps artly from want of a leading and command- 

ing interest of subject. Whatever be the me- 
rit of detached parts or of mere embellish- 
ments, these alone will net sustain the read- 
er’s attention, at least not in a production of 
any length. 

There is so little of incideat in this poem, 
that we shall merely select one or two pas- 
sages, as specimens of the writer's style, and 
ot the oriental ric 
with the sul 
himself, 


‘hness—so well according 
jeet, with which he expresses 
The first of these alludes to the dis- 
grace of Giatter, who had been sentenced by 
the caliph to an ignominious death, 
inz transgressed the conditions 


for hav- 
on shih he 
received the hand of the monareh’s sister 


9 
namely, that he 


should note njoy the privi- 
but see his bride only 


’ 


in the press nee of ber royal brother :— 


_ Where are they #1: 


' Where are the y nowy—the pomps of stat 
nore than twenty or | 


‘ How art thou 


«“ How is thy po wer, thy greatness tled, 
Last—enoblest of the noblest race !— 
How quenc id the starthat wont to shed 
Its glories o'er thy resting place! 
wn—th e wise, the proud, 
Who to thy voice submissive bow’d 7— 
Lubily 
The e.nir train that throng’d thy gate; 
The silent slaves that wateh'd thy nod, 
The suppliant crowds thy courts that trod: 
Thy halls, where nations trib: 
Thy simile, that kings with presé 
Thy baths, where beauty 
Thy bowers, that rung with music’s tone,— 
Where Barmek’s race, through earth’s 
bound 
Por wealth, for worth, for power renown'’d 7— 


ites brought,— 
Nhe -l.¢ 
nts Sou 5 bily 


Moose ] her Zz 


aehe -_S- 


’ 


wide 


Where she, the pearl of Asia’s pride, 

Soul of thy heart, thy royal bride? 

And valour’s meed, and wisdom’s fame, 
And woman's love, and man’s aeclaim 7 
Oh! could not al! prolong thy date 

And fortune’s signet seal thy fate ?>— 
They win, alas! no homage now— 


Where is thy promise '__W here art thou 

No voice awakes—no mourners rave— 

No echo answeis in the grave ! 

fallen !—thine honour’d name 


Sun of the moruing, sets in shame 











The Sangiac blast that breathed thy doom, 
Seatter’d thine ashes from the tomb, 

And dies upon the minstrel’s tongue 

The sound, once worshipp’d, loved, and sung! 
Hlow art thou fallen '—yet, outcast here, 
Oi! yet accept this grateful tear: 

Deep in the heart that silent swells 
Inscribed thy cherish’d memory dwells ; 
And though ao sigh its sorrows breathe, 
Thy name shall ever live beneath 

In vain would hands the shrine deface, 
Thy glory consecrates the place ; 

The furrow'd soil and scatter’d stone 
Recall the heart to thee alone ; 

And Desolation o’er the scene 

Broods but to mark that thou hast been!’ ’ 


The following extract, too, contains great 
merit. Abbassah is relating her betroth- 
ment to, and affection for Giather :— 


‘[ ran, with restless feet, to press 

The garden's fragrant wilderness, 

And ‘sought my bower: but could not stay, 
some feeling forced my steps to stray : 
Wide stretch’d above the broad, blue sky, 
Fresh worlds seem’d opening from on high; 
Where’er [ moved an Eden bloom’d ; 

A secret bliss my breast illumed ; 

Rapt, as when first the spirit eyes 

The blooming bowers of Paradise, 

And feels its balmy gales bestow 

A purer sense—a holier giow.— 


| Earth, air, and beaven, appear’d my own ; 


Phroughout their space | breathed alone; 
All nature thrili’d with ecstacy ; 
Creation hung outspread for me ; 


| And brightly smiled the future then, 


7 hat eieiad pie sence €: urth CO mt give ; 


As life could never frown again. 
My heart was heaven rebut oh! how fast 
The visionary transport pass’d = 
For though at times the thoughts of clay 
Through fields of ether, floating, stray, 
The habitant of skies alone 5 
And deem that sting of meaner care 
Can never reach the child of air— 
Too soon will earth reclaim her own ; 
And faney droop ber eagle wing, 
And sink in human sutfering. 


‘My soul grew weary, as each day 
Long linge ring, slowly rol’'d away, 
And sigh’d to feel the moments crecp 
Over the dull torpor of its sleep 5 
But, when "twas o’er, and welcome night 
Returning, brought my life of light, 
Then, only then, I seem’d to live: 
Wliate’er the lapse of time appears 
Life counts by feelings, not by yea's 
Years pass as inst: ints—hours embrace 
Aves within their labouring sp.ce- 
[ felt earth’s general glow pe tv: ide 
My breast, de: spite El Rasiid’s s! hade, 
And bow’'d before my bosoin’s le rd 


In mad idolatry a: lored, 


——— = <eeeeen ee 


For him my kindled spirit ¢ aught 


The flashes of creative thought, 

Whose teeming stores = pe 

When inrpiration’s power supp!es 

For him my lute’s soft pale ds found 

A softer churm, a dearer sound ; 

For him the spell by passio mn thrown 

Breathed in my voice’s deepen *d tone ; 

Mine was the state of er | 

And heaven was center'd all in him: 

The icy barriers of bis faith 

Dissolved at length in passion’s breath, 

Though long in fate ful balance swung, 
The alternate scale, as loyalty 


us rise 


— 
Twi 
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*Twixt love and duty doubtful hung :— 
That pause endear'd him more to me ; 

So the cold stream of fabled fame 

Gave to the torch its fiery flame ; 

So wax dissolving in the sun, 

Receives its impress from the stone, 

«Vain is his will who seeks to bind 

Beneath his sway th’ unfetter’d mind, 

That, all unbroken to the rein, 

Knows not, or spurns, the despot's chain: 

Fail’d not his mandate to enslave 

The heavings of the ocean wave ?— 

And, if the passing gust can shake 

His reign, and bid those depths awake, 

How vain must human mandate prove 

That strives to stem the course of love!’ 


We have room only to add a beautiful and 
spirited apostrophe to lope :— 
‘Spirit of Hope!—mysterious name! 

Thou messenger of joy and light, 
Whose gift the soul with strength supplies 
To spurn ine scene that round her lies, 
And mingles with the distant skies 

sefore their glories fade in night; 
Bright emanation of that sphere 
Where all is bliss !-descending here 
To add thy blessing to the store 
When the full heart can ask no more: 
Ur, ministrantin hours of ill, 
Unwearying angel !—watchest still 
The world-deserted couch, and cheerest 
With phantasies, the loveliest—dearest ; 
Shall man, who sees so quickly flee 
TLe bliss he knows not but in thee, 

Presume thy sacred power to blame? 

And chide thy bright foretaste of heaven 
Because to grosser sense ungiven ?— 
Bless'd from thy Zingian’s fountain head 
O’er all this heart the waters spread, 

That still, with freshening charm, constrain 
Its withered flower to bloom again!’ 

The writer is evidently a scholar as well 
as a poet, and of his acquaintance with 
the Persian language, his notes afford many 
proofs. : ; 





STRUTT’S SYLVA BRITANNICA. 
Wr have already noticed this splendid and 
national work as a production of art, but it is 
entitled to some attention on account of its 
literary merit. The descriptions of the seve- 
ral trees are very well written, combining his- 
torical research, scientific knowledge, good 
taste, and sound reflection. The author fre- 
quently introduces snatches of verse very ap- 
propriately, 
proceed to notice a few of the extraordinary 
trees, which are delineated so admirably, and 
so well described in the Sylva Britannica. 

It is not, we believe, generally known 


that the oak, under favourable circumstances, | 
| ; ' 
to give up his monastery, according to the 


attains an age far bevond th. which has been 
assigned it by popular belief, namely, a hun- 
dred years for its growth, a hundred for its 
"if and a hundred for its decline. The 
en car oak, in Needwood Forest, Stafford- 
sire, of which Mr. Strutt gives a beautiful 
etching, is known, by historical documents, 
to be at this time six hundred years old ; and 
it is still far from being in the last stage of 
decay. This oak, at the heicht of six feet 
from the ground, measures twenty-one feet 
four inches and a half in girth. 

The Beggar's Oak, in Bagot’s Park, near 
Litchfield, forms avery pr turescine and in- 





With these remarks, we shall | 
_dimensions; it is, however, remarkable, as 
being, according to tradition, the tree on | 
which the abbot of the monastery, with the | 
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teresting engraving. The tree is low, but | twenty-seven. ) 
spreads its branches about sixteen yards from | hundred and five feet; in extent of boughs, 1s 
one hundred and twenty-three, and contains 


~t : =. ; 
its trunk in every direction, the scenery 


around it appears extremely beautiful, and 
in the foreground there are some wild goats 
of a peculiar race, the ancestors of which 
were originally presented by Richard the Se- 
cond to one of Lord Bagot’s ancestors. The 
Beggar's Oak measures eight hundred and 
seventy-seven cubic feet of timber, and with 


the bark, would, at a price offered for it, in| 


1812, have produced upwards of £200. 

This oak is, however, much inferior in size 
to the great oak at Fredville, which forms the 
third plate; it stands in the park at Fred- 
ville, in the parish of Nonnington, Kent, be- 
longing to John Plumptree, Esq. 
feet from the ground, its circumference ex- 
ceeds twenty-eight feet, and it contains above 
fourteen hundred feet of timber. 


ee 
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It rises to the height of one 


four hundred and ninety-eight feet of solid 
timber. 

In Moor Park, Hertfordshire, the family 
seat of Robert Williams, Esq., is a beautiful 
specimen of the lime tree. 4t stands upon a 
little eminence, and finely terminates a row 
of stately limes, which bound one side of the 
park for more thau three quarters of a mile ; 


atl of which are more lofty, and some of 


At eight | 


— 


The wood of the cedar is perhaps the most | 


imperishable of any timber, and it is record- | 


ed, that in the temple of Apollo, at Utica, 


there was found timber of cedar nearly two. 


thousand years old. 
‘The vew tree,’ says Mr. Strutt, § lives toa 


greatage; indeed, it can scarcely ever be said 
ot 


} 
| 
weed 
to die, new shoots perpetually springing out | 
' 


from the old and withered stock. The yew 
tree, at Ankerwyke House, near Staines, the 
seat of John Blagrove, Esq., 1s supposed to 
have flourished there upwards of a thousand 
years. Tradition says, that Henry VIII. oc- 
casionally met Anne Boleyn under the lugu- 
brious shade of its spreading branches, at 
such times as she was placed in the neigh- 
bourhood of Staines, in order to be near 
Windsor. It is, however, more pleasing to 
view this tree as the silent witness of the con- 
ferences of those brave barons, who after- 
wards compelled King John to sign Magna 
Charta, in its immediate vicinity, between 
Runnymede and Ankerwyke House, than as 
the involuntary confidant of loves so unhal- 


lowed and so unblest as those of Henry and | 


Anne Boleyn.’ 
There is something very remarkable in the 
oak, since a tree, which, three hundred years 


old, was sound, and five feet in diameter, like | 
‘the Langley oak, would, if left to perish gra- 


dually, in its thousandth year, become a shell 
of ten feet diameter. 
The Abbots’ Oak, Abbey, 


at Woburn 


which forms the tenth engraving, is ef slender | 


vicar of Puddington, was hanged, in the year 
1537, by order of Henry VIIL., for refusing 


decree of that rapacions and arbitrary mo- 
narch. 


The chesnut obtains a prodigious growth, | 


and Brydone assures us, that the one upon 
Mount Etna, which is hollow, was two hun- 
dred and four feet round in the inside. Car- 
rera’s assertion, that there was wood enough 
in this single tree to build a large piiace, 
can, therefore, scarcely be considered as an 
exaggeration. 

In Knole Park, Kent, is a beech tree, the 
circumference of which, at three feet from the 
at ten feet it is 


‘ 


cround, is twenty-iou feet ; 


larger girth than this, but none equalling it 
in luxuriance of shade and redundancy of 
branches, nineteen of which almost rivalling 
the parent stem, have, at about nine feet from 
the ground, struck out in horizontal lines, to 
the length of from sixty-seven to seventy-one 
fect; and from six to eight feet in circum- 
ference, bearing again in their turn three or 
four upright links, like so many young trees. 
Its circumference is twenty-three feet three 
incles, and it is nearly a hundred feet in 
height. 

At Mongewell, in Oxfordshire, are some 
' stately elms, close to the residence of the late 
Bishop of Durham, whose property they 
were. 

‘The principal tree among them is seven- 
'ty-nine feet in heigat, fourteen in circum- 
ference at three feet from the ground, sixty- 
| five in extent of boughs, and contains two 
' hundred and fifty-six feet of solid timber. 
About the centre of the groupe stands an urn, 
| with the following inscription :— 

“slo the Memory 
of my 
Two highly-valued Friends, 
Thomas Tyrwhitt, Esq. 
and 

The Rev. C. M. Cracherode, M. A. 

‘In this once-favour’d walk, beneath these 
elms, 

Whose thicken’d foliage, to the solar ray 
Impervious, sheds a venerable gloom, 
Oft in instructive converse we beguiled 





— 


| The fervid time, which each returning year 
| To friendship’s call devoted. Such things were, 
| But are, alas! no more.’’"—S. DUNELIN.’ 
| The Shelton oak, which stands on the road 
| side, where the Pool road diverges from that 
| which leads to Oswestry, about a mile and a 
| half from Shrewsbury, is of great antiquity. 
'* Tradition, indeed, relates that, just before 
the famous battle of Shrewsbury, June 21, 
| 1403, headed on one side by Henry IV. in 
person, and on the other by the gallant 
Henzy Perey, surnamed Hotspur, Owen 
'Glendower, the powerful Welsh chieftain, 
and the firm adherent of the English insur- 
| gents, ascended this tree, and from its lofty 
branches, then most probably in the full 
| pride of their vigour, reconnoitred the state 
| of the field.’ 

Plate twenty-one contains the yew trees at 
Fountain Abbey, in Studley Park, near 
Ripon, a place which combines the beauties 
of nature and art in the highest degree. These 
‘trees, which are, we believe, called the Seven 

Sisters, overlook the ruins of Fountain’s Ab- 
bey, a celebrated monastery, which was 
founded in the year 1132, by Thurstan, 
Archbishop of York. Of these trees, Mr. 


Strutt well observes :— 
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‘ There is something extremely captivating | one feet in circumference at the ground, and 


to the imagination in the thought, that these | 
venerable trees have witnessed the first rear- 
ing of the noble edifice, on whose ruins they 
seem to look in sympathetic decay. They 
may be imagined as addressing them-— 

“Q our co-e vals, remnants of ourselves! 
indeed, every thing connected with them is 
ealculated to awaken the fan Vo f the por t 
and the painter, and the reflections of the mo- 
ralist.’ 

The great ash, at Woburn, is an extrac 
nary s; ecimen of the size which tis tree wil 
obtain in favourable situations. It is ninety 
feet high from the cround to the top of the 
branches; and the stem alone is twenty-aight 
feet. It is twenty-three 


feet six inches in 
circumference on the ground, 


a 


a 
i 


twenty at one 
foot, and fifteen feet three inches at three feet 
from the ground. It contains eight hundred 
and seventy-two fect of timber. 

Mr. Strutt gives an excellent account 
of almost every sort of tree, which, in this 
country, attains extraordinary growth; and, 
among others, the willow, 
IS a singular speciinen on the grounds of 
John Benjafield, Esq., at Bury Saint Ed- 
nunds, called the Abbots’ Willow. 
of great age—the growth of centuries, and 
vet does not exhibit the least sym 
decay. Its height is seventy-five feet; the 
circumference of the stem eighteen feet six 
inches; the wnbifus of the bough is two hun- 
dred and four feet, and contains four hun- 
dred and fifty feet of so id timber. 

At Bury St. Edmunds, there is also a very 


‘of which there | 


It is | 


iptoms of | 


fine back pop! ar, ninety feet high and fiftee en | 


feet in circumference : the trunk is forty-f 
feet high, with little diminution in size. 

The Cowthorpe Cak, (plate xxv.) near 
Wetherby, in Yorkshire, 1s ef almost incre- 
dible dimensions. Within three fect of the 
surface, it measures sixteen yards, 
to the ground, twenty-six yards in cireum- 
ference. Its heizht is about eignty-five feet, 
and its principal limb extends sixteen yards 
from the trunk. 

At Huntingford, in Suffolk, 
able tree, called Queen Flizabeth’s Oak, and 
tradition relates, that from this tree, 


was a creat favourite with her, our maiden 
re 


and close 


tgs 
which 


| maining, 
/ moss, 


is a remark-_ 


queen shot a buck with her owa hand. The | 


belonging to 
2) 9 meret 
IX Straizvot 


great hall of the mansion here, 
Lord Hunsdon, was built round 


thirty-five feet round the 
from the base.’ 

In Yardley Forest stand two huge oaks, 
called Gog and Macog. The largest of 
them, Gog, measures thirty-eight feet at the 
roots. twenty-eicht feet at three feet from the 
ground, is fifty-e ight feet high, and contains 

sixteen hundred bres SIXty-€! wht { feet ot solid 
timber. Mago: nore imposing in dimen- 
ions, measure fifty-four teet four inches at 
the ground. and thirty-one feet three inches 
at three feet higher, 
rior, being forty-nine feet; 
are nine hundred and twelve feet ten inches. 


inside at two feet | 


| 
| 


i 
| 
| 
‘ 


| 


} 
} 


| Guister, 





| ference. The 


Eldersiee being a few yards distant from the 
rivulet on the west side. They say that Sir 
William Wallace and three hundred of his 
men lid themselves upon that tree, among 
the branches, (the tree being then in full 
blossom,) from the Englis h. The tree is 


| indeed very large, and well spre. id in the 


branches, being about twelve feet in circum.- 
present dimensions of the 
Wallace oak, as communicated by Mr. Mac- 
an accurate land surveyor, are twen- 


| ty-one feet in circumference at the ground: 


but in height it is infe- | 
its solid contents 


These h rief extracts will not give a sufficient | 


idea of Mr. Strutt’s style, an d we, therefore, 
subjoin a more len; thened extract, In a de- 
scription of the famous Wallace Oak :— 

‘ The re 1s, perhaps, no name in the annals 

of Scotland more justiy celebrated than that 

of Weljlace; one of the bravest of her heroes 
and most disinterested of her ait Iience 
his steps are pointed out, wherever they can 
he traced, with almost religious reverence ; 
the mountain path which be may have track- 
ed, the headlong torrent which he may have 
crossed, the rugged fastness in which he may 
have entrenched himself, still bear his name 
In many paris of the country, and still invite 
the wanderings and charin the imagination of 
those who are capabie of fecling the force of 
the sublime sentiment, 

“ Dulce et decorum est propatria mori.” 

‘Among the memorials to the fame of 
w atlace, which the gratitude of posterity has 

lelighted to point out, the trees under which 
is is known to have reposed or encamped, 
have been treated with a degree of attach- 
ment, which, deleating its aim in its excess, 


' south to thirty, 





| 





las ultimately caused the destruction of the | 


object it wished to commemorate. Hence 
tlie famous oak in Torweod is no loner re- 
It stood in the middle of a swanipy 
having a causeway round it; but the 
last fragments of its ruins have been carried 
off by the nilgrims whom its fame attracted, 
and only the spot on — it stood now re- 
mains tor them to pay th err devotions to. Of 
Marnside Wood, where Wal: 
ienelish on the 12th of rice 
winel h for mer ly strete! 


“1 = 
red fou Tr Pell » aiCig the 


} a es te teadke @ nel 
shores oO: tue irita, not a vestige is leit; and 


in the same manner, rings other individual 


massy oaks, which originally supported the | 


roofas they grew; 


and upon ‘these the forest- | 


ers and yeomen of the guard used to hang | 


their nets, cross-bows, hunting 
dles, Kc. 

In Cobham Park 1s a syc: 
creat dimensions, 
circumference at the ground, and ninety-four 
feet in height. 

Few trees are, perhaps, better known than 
the Crawley Elm, on the high road from 
London to Brighton. 

‘It is a well-known chject to all who are 
in the habit of travelling that way, and arrest 
the eye of the stranger at once, bv its tall 


‘ 


poles, sad- 


cuore tree of 


. + 4 ae 
and Stra} git stem, Wicd asc nas TO the Cavern | 


of seventy feet, and by the tantasuc rm igged- | 
ness of its wildly spreading roots. Its trunk 


1s peifoiated to the vervt p, measuring txt v- 


being twenty-six feet in | 


| 


| 
3h 
la 


trees and woodland tracks, once rendered in- 
teresting by being assoc Late d with the vahant 
darings ‘and hair-breadth ’ ‘capes of Wallace, 
have bowed before the warring elements, or 
the unpitying axe. One oak, which bears 
his name, still, however, survives, and is, 
perhaps, more interesting than any of those 
we moy otherwise lament, on account of its 
Standing immediately at the place of his 
birth, which was Ellersl e, or Fld ang three 
miles to the south-west of Paisley, in Ren- 
frewshire. It is mentioned by Se fed ng in 
lis ontinuation of Crawturd’s History of 
Renfrewshire, as “the large oak tree, which 
is still standing alone, in a little inclosure, 
a few yards south from the great road be- 
tween Poistev and Kilbarchan: being on the 


east side ot Eldersiee rivulet, where there is | 
the manor of 


a stone bridge with one arch, 


i f 7 | 
» defeated the | 


1298, and | 


und at five feet from it, thirteen feet two 
inches. It is sixty-seven feet in height, and 
Its branches extend on the east «:de to forty- 
tive feet, on the west to thirty-six, on the 
and on the north to twenty- 
five, covering altogether an extent of nineteen 
inglish, or fifteen Scots’ poles, land measure. 
According to the testimony of aged residents 
in the neighbourhood, the branches of this 
tree, about thirty years ago, covered above a 
Scotch acre of ground; and one old person 
in particular, a lame man, who was present 
at its mcasurement, pointed out a spot on the 
ancient tur npike road, forty yards north from 
the trunk of the tree, where he said that, 
when young, he used to strike the branches 
with his sult. This renders the account of 
the extent of ground it formerly covered wor- 
thy of helief; - as well as the number of men 


{ se 
| Which tradition reports it to have concealed, 


along with their brave leader, by whose name 
itis known. It is a peculiarity in the trees 
in this part of Renfrewshire, that their 
brancnes generally extend more to the south 
and east than to the north and west. The 

Wallace oak seenis destined in sharing the 
fate of others of its brethren, who have been 
honoured by sheltering the hero Wallace, to 
share their fate likewis se of despohiation ; 

every year its branches pay tribute to its re- 
nown, and the western Highlanders in pare 
ticular carry off relics from it in abundance, 
which threatens extinction at no very distant 
period to the parent stem, unless it be pre- 


vented from further violence.’’’ 





REYNOLDS'S LIFE AND TIMES. 
(Concluded trom p. 361.) 

No part of Afr. Rey poains + we rk is, perhaps, 
more amusing than what relates to his early 
hfe, and thus, like Mr. rhetee s, his ‘youth- 
ful days’ are among the best of his entertain- 
ments. We have already stated that Mr. 
Wilkes was a client of Mr. Reynolds’s father, 
and as the hero of The North Briton was 
not the most passive of God's creatures, he 
had frequent cause to see his solicitor, which 
produced an intimacy between the two fa- 
milies, and that intimacy has, of course, 118 
anecdote, which we shall quote in Mr. Rey- 
nolds’s own words :— 

‘The day before the commencement of 
the Westminster plays, he took me to Prince s 
Court, to see Wilkes. My father and he 


"conversed for a short time apart on business, 


and then, as I afterwards learned, concerning 
me and my education This led to acu- 
rious equivoque, for Wilkes, turning sud- 
denly towards me said, in his usual urbane 
manner, ** Well, my boy, how far have you 
J, whose mind was wholly occupied 


ot?” 
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by our late removal from Salisbury Square, 
replied, * ‘As far as the Adelphi, sir. 

‘Upon my word,” rejoined Wilkes, 
“your son, Ney nolds, i is very forward for his 
age.” 

~« «© Forward, indeed ! cried my father, 
smiling; ‘* Why I red, you young rogue, 
you know 1 ot! Nit v of Terence?’ 

‘6 Don't I,’ replied I, rather snappishly, 
“why you yourself saw me with him this 
very day, anc dL heard him tell you, that your 
upper story was in a very bad condition.’ 


claimed, “I give you joy, brother, for you 
are now standing in the presence of no less 

a personage than the proprietor of the pom- 
padour pony ! i 

‘ }lis brother frowned at him, and I was 

bursting with rage and vexation, when he 
coolly turned towards me, and said, ** Your 
life 1s too valuable to be sported with. I 
hope you ride in armour ?”’ 

** Be quiet, William, —don’t trifle so,’ 


cried his brother. 


©* Tilo, i io} said my father, laughing 
heartily : 5 understal nd tie matter now ; | 
he means 1 rence, the fore man to the three 


Adams, who ual t the Ade ‘Iphi.” 

‘* T see as ilkes replied, joining my fa- 
ther in his 1 ugh ; then added, * If his blun- 
ders be always as amusing as the present, 
the more frequently Miss W ilkes and | see 
our young frie nd the better. 

‘A member of the House of Commons, 
not long deceased, whenever he quoted Latin, 
used to tr inslate the passage “* for the be- 
nefit of the country gentlemen,” so, for their 
benetit, and that of their ladies, allow me to 
state that Terence, (not the above-mentioned 
carpenter.) but the ¢ Carthaginian, wrote a Co- 
medy called the Adelphi.’ 

Another juvenile story will, we are sure, 
he relished when our readers learn that it 
relates to the celebrated William Pitt; in it 
they will, we think, observe the same heart- 
lessness which characterized him in afterlite ; 
for, great as were his talents, he was never 
remarkable for his delicacy of feeling either 
in public or private lite. In this respect he 
differed from his pupil, the late Lord Cas- 
tiereagh, who, however severe he migit be 
as a politician, was in private life one of the 
most amiable of nen; but to Frederic Rey- 
noids and the embryo premier of England: 

‘The next Gay we went to Southbarrow, 
and my father having law business to trans- 
act at he allowed me to ride with 
him, purpose: ly to see the great Lord Chat- 
ham, who was thea there. His lordship, I 
remember, was very kind to me, and on 
quitting the roo! n with my father, desired his 
son Witham Pitt, then a boy about four 
years older than I was, to remain with, and 
se me, Guring their absence. 

Somehow, | did not feel quite bold on 
being leit alone with this young gentleman. 
Por atime he never spoke, and I never spoke, 
till at last, slyly glancing at him, to learn 

who was to commence the conversation, and 
m serving mischief wathering in the corner of 
his eye, T retired to the window ; ; ** But gain- 
ed nothing my motion.” ” He silently 
approached, and sharply tapping me on the 
iB cried jeer ngiy, as he pointed to 
iny fect, “So, my little hero, do you usually 
Walk in spurs yeni 


«Walk 2” I replied : 


Have S, 
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‘*T rode here on 


‘“T am serious, John,” he replied; ‘and 
if for the benetit of the present race, he wil! 
do his utmost to preserve his life, I will take 


‘care it shall not be lost to posterity, for as 


my father intends writing a history of the 


‘late and present reigns, mark my words, my 
little proprietor, | “will tind a niche for you 


! 





_ been inv ited. 


and your 
England.’ 

‘I could no longer restrain my spleen, 
and fairly stamped with passion to his grea 
amusement At this moment, the door open- 
ing, my facetious tormentor instantly can- 
tered to the opposite side of the room, after 
the manner of a broken down pony, and 
then placing his finger on his lips, as if to 
‘forbid all tale-telling, disappeared at the 
other entrance 

‘In course, every feeling of rage was 
smothered in the presence of the great Lord 
Chatham, and my father having taken his 
leave, mounted his horse, aud trotte d through 
the Park ; I following him on my pony, and 
delighting in my escape. Butas | reached 
the gates, [ was crossed in my path ‘* by the 
fiend again’—but, agree sably crossed, for he 
shook me by the hand with much good- hu- 
mous, playfully asked my pardon, and then 
added, patting my pony, ‘* He should at all 
times be happy to find both of us accommo- 
dation at Liayes, 
History of E ngland.” 

The interview with Pitt succeeded the day 
on which the anecdote of Wilkes and Rey- 

nolds occurred, and on the 
prolific week, we have an adventure er- 
cessively romantic. Mr. Richard Reynolds, 


pompadour pony in the History of 


instead of a niche in the | 


third day ot this | 


who had the ill manners to come into the 


world before our author, was one day pre- 
paring to go to a dinner-party in | all Mall, 
when he received a letter brought by a por- 


ter from an anonymous writer, informing | 
him that a Captain Smith had been called , 
searching him, | find nothing of the jontle- 


a black legs at the Bedford, by a person who, 


the capta:n was informed, was Mr. Richard 
Reynolds. 
ever, Mr. R. did not notice this letter, but pro- 
ceeded to join the party to which he had 
of what ensued :~— 

‘ After dinner, my brother “ hot with the 
Tuscan grape, and high in blood,” accom- 
panied bis we t to his box at opera. Tora 


short time, the dancing of Baccelli solely en- 


my own aig 
q 6s . 
Your own pony !-~~-he repeated with | 
affected le ee, eut: ** Your own pony ’ 


—upon my word !—and 1 ray, What colour 
mav e ] 


be '— probably ne , plak, or pon- 
pado ur a 


* At this moment, th 
ham ent the 


uterine 


e present Lord Chat- 
the tormcntor ex- 


roon) . 
/ 


of fashion 


that he rendered him 


gaged Richard's 


attention; but it was sud- 
denly withdrawn, by something in the ad- 
joining box far more attractive. This some- 
thing was an extremely handsome woman, 
the ‘wife of Sir Charles —, a baronet 
and fortune. At her Richard 
vlaneed, and sighed so deeply, 
self net only ridiculously 





and 


gazed, 


W ith the advice of his father, how- | 


Now for the author’s narrative | 









conspicuous to the objeet of his idolatry, but 
to her whole party ; amongst which, was 
rather a rare character at the opera, —a 
loving, jealous husband. 

‘The ballet being concluded, the lady and 
her friends left the box, followed at a re- 
spectful distance, by the enamoured, tipsy 
Richard. They entered the hall, the carrie 
was announced, and he was on the point of 
’ losing his fair innamorata when the violent 
pressure of the crowd momentarily separated 
her from her party. ‘ Seizing the golden 
opportunity,” Richard gallantly advanced, 
and triumphantly handled her into the car- 
riage ; When forgetful of his usual good taste 
and good manners, he placed his foot on 
the step with the intention of accompanying 
her. 

‘At this unlucky moment “ the green eyed 
monster,” the furious husband darted for- 
ward, and grasped his arm; high words en- 
sued ; a cards were exchanged, Richard 
putting into his pocket that of Sir Charles 
, Lower Grosvenor Street, and the 
husband putting into his pocket that of ** Mr. 
Richard Reynolds, John Street, Adelphi.” 
After this preamb le, to another exchange, I 
mean to that of shots, Sir Charles —, 
instead of getting into the carriage, proceed- 
ed towards White's in a fit of spleen, leay- 
ing his wife to return alone. 

‘The disappointed Richard, in the inte- 
rim, also attempted to bend his way home- 
wards, but from the increasing effects of the 
wine, he lost all recollection. “After wander- 
ing for some time in St. James's Square, he 
at length, completely confused and exhausted, 
seated himself under a portico, and instantly 
fell asleep. In this condition, a watchman 
discovered him, and after several vain at- 
tempts to awaken him, committed him to 
the guardianship of the chairmen of an empty 
sedan that was passing at the moment. Into 
this, with some difficulty, they had placed 
their torpid load, and were preparing to de- 
part, when one of the chairmen cried to the 
watchman, ** Paddy, Paddy, who is he, and 
where is the direction post ?’— 

‘True, VPhelim,” added his brother in 
porterage, ‘“‘at this rate, we may come out 
with him at the world’s end, and be no jot 
the richer or wiser.’ 

‘* Faith, he is no acquaintance of mine, 
honies,” replied the watchman; “ but if on 





_-- 





man about him, by the powers, I'll coolly 
house him with the constable. of the night.’’ 

‘The search commenced—no letter—no 
memorandum—poor Richard was in dread- 
ful peril, when a solitary card was discovered 
and by the light of his lantern, the watch- 
man read aloud, *f Sir Charles ———, 
Lower Grosvenor Street.” This was the 
passport, and away they trotted, much gra- 
tified by so suflicient and satisfactory a di- 
rection. 

‘ Arriving in the above-mentioned street at 
one o'clock in the morning, with the sup- 
posed baronet, (and drawn blinds, to pre- 
vent an exposiuion of his humihating situa- 
tion,) the chairman knocked, and a servant 
appeared. On their inquiry, whether that 
were the house of Sir Charles —-——, and 
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receiving an answer in the affirmative, the 
chair was conveyed into the hall. The Pad- 
dies explained to the servant how and where 
they found his master, and showed his card. 

*As this was an unusual occurrence, the 
servant alarmed, feared to disturb the baro- 
net, till he had received the instructions of 
her ladyship; who having awaited the re- 
turn of her husband a considerable time, had 

at length retired to her room. The servant 
therefore sent one of her women to inform 
her of his master’s arrival, and then with the 
assistance of the chairmen, removed the chair 
into the hbrary, when they themselves were 
sent below to weit for further orders. 

‘The minor performers having left the 
stage, the principal now remained solus. 
My brother having awakened, and raised 
the lid of the chair, and Sndine himself | 
housed, at first naturally thought some kind | 
person had conducted him home— but great 
were both his surprise and alarm, when he 
discovered that he was in a strange house. 

‘ Eager for e xplanation, he was proceeding 
to ring the bell, when he heard a loud knock 
ing at the street-door, and at the same in- 
stant the loved cause of his pursuit, the iden- 
tical fair one of the Opera, rushed into the 
room. Breathless with joy and astonish- 
ment, he stood motionless; when the baro- 
net's wife, deceived by the imperfect light of 
a single wax taper, and half blinded by her 
agitation, rushed into her sup pose id husband's 
arms, who, “ nothing loth,’’ was about to 
return her embrace, when lo! the real hus- 
band entered, and stood aghast. Rage de- 
prived him of utterance; his wife, contound- 
ed by her error, seized her husband's hand, 
and wept in silent entreatv; while Richard 
completely sobered, explained and apolo- 
gised. 

‘ By degrees the baronet yielded to the 
naivete of my brother's account, his own re- 
flections, and the corroborating testimony of 
the chairmen ; when suddenly his passion 
again broke forth, and he exclaimed—* This 
is not the only provocation I have received 
from you. Do vou know a Captain Smith, 
sir?’ T] have heard,” replied my brother, 
* of such a man this evening, for the ——.,” 
*‘ Hear me then, sir!” interrupted the im- 
petuous baronet: “ passing up St. James's 
Street not half an hour ago, and assisting in 
emancipating this Captain Smith from a ring 
of pickpockets, he would not leave me til he 
was informed where he was to call to return 
his thanks. I gave him my own addyess as 
I thought, but unlue ‘kily it proved to be your 

card. He bad no sooner glanced his eye 
over it, than he cried—* So, sir, I have 
found you at last!” and was proceeding to 
use the most intemperate language, when 
fortunately for both parties, a friend explained 
to him his error; otherwise, sir, there I 
should have been as much indebted to Mr. 
Richard Reynolds for the loan of his name 
and character, as I am here for the unex- 
pected pleasure of his company. 

‘ To conclude, it was at length determined 
to postpone all further discussion till the 
morrow ; Richard pledging his honour that 
the baronet should then one way or another 
have satisfaction. My brother kept his werd, 
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for having gone to the Bedford, and learned was completely tilled, we beheld the door 


from Captain Smith himself, that another 
Mr. Richard Reynolds had been his tra- 
ducer, he and the captain proceeded together 
to Grosvenor Street; where, instead of the 
anticipated exchange of shots, they exchanged 
apologies, and there the matter amicably ter- 
minated.’ 

Anecdotes come thick upon us, for we 
have not travelled over a score of pages since 
the commencement of this our third notice, 
when we find the following amusing adven- 
ture of the Lord Chancellor Northington who, 
by the bye, was one of the most profane 


swearers that ever presumed to the rank of 


gentleman :— 

‘One rainy afternoon his lordship plainly 
dressed, walking in Parliament Street, picked 
up a handsome ring, which, according to 
custom, (in past, and I believe, in present 
times,) was immediately claimed by a gen- 
tleman ring-dropper, who on receiving his 
lost treasure, appeared so joyful and grateful, 
that he insisted on the 
accompanying him to an adjoining coffee- 
! nuse, to crack a bottle at his (the ring gen- 
(leman’s) expense. 

‘ Being in the humour for a joke, Lord 
Northington acceded, and followed him to 
the cotlee-house ; where they were shown 
into a private room, and over the bottle for a 
time discussed indifferent topics. At length 
they were joined by ce ome confede rate 33 


and then hazard be ing proposed, the c! han. | 


cellor heard one whisper the other-—* Damn 
the loaded dice—he is not not worth the 
trouble—pick the old flat’s pocket at once !” 

‘On this the lord chancellor discovered 
himself, and told them if they would frankly 
confess why they were induced to suppose 
him so enormous a flat, he would probably 
forget their present misdemeanour. Instanly 
with all due respect they rephed: ‘* We bey 
your lordship’s pardon, “but whenever we see 
a gentleman in white stockings on a dirty 
day, we consider him a_ capital pigeon, 
and pluck his feathers as we hoped to have 
plucked your lordship’s.” ’ 

A singular instance of the respect or awe 
inspired by genius is related by Mr. Harris, 
the late manager of Covent Garden Theatre, 
who, spe aking of Garrick. says :— 

‘A few nights ago, whilst waiting for him 
at the stace door, till he had concluded the 
closct-scene in Hamlet, I was so awe-struck 
by the splendour of Ins talent, that, though 
from long intimacy Garrick and [ always 
address each other by our Christian names, 
on this occasion when he quitted the stage, 
and advanced to shake hands with me, I 
found myself involuntarily receding—c: lies 
him sir!—and bowing with reverence. He 
stared, and expressing a doubt of my sanity, 
[ explained ; on which he acknowledged 
with a smile of gratification, “ that next to 
Partridge’s description of him in Tom Jones, 
this was the most genuine compliment he 
had ever received.” 

Mr. Reynolds witnessed Garrick’s farewell, 
where a curious incident occurred, which is 
a good specimen of Irish ingenuity. Mr. 
R. savs:— 

‘Though a side-box close to where we sat. 


unknown finder | 





— 


burst open, and an Irish gentleman attempt 
to make entry, va ct armis—** Shut the door, 
box-keeper !"’ loudly eried some of the party 
—‘ There's room by the powers !”" cried the 
Irishman, and persisted in advancing. On 
this, a pene in the second row, rose, 
and exclaimed, **Turn out that blackguard !” 
“Oh! and is that your mode, honey?” coolly 
retorted the [rishman; ‘* come, come out, 
my dear, and give me satisfaction, or I'}l pull 
your nose, faith, you coward, and shillaly 
you devious the lobb y!" 

‘This public insult left the tenant in pos- 
session no alternative; so he rushed out to 
accept the challenge; when, to the pit’s ge- 


_neral amusement, the Irishman jumped into 


his plaee, and having deliberately seated and 

adjusted himself, he turned meg and cried 
—** Tl talk to you after the play is over.”’ 

The late Lord Erskine was a pies or at the 


house of the elder Mr. Reynolds, who ap- 


/ pears to have been a very amiable and esti- 


mable man. Erskine had then relinquished 
the army and the navy for the law :— 

‘L ittle,’ says Mir. ‘R. © did I then think 
that this young student, who resided in 
small lodgings at Hampste: ad, and openly 
avowed that he lived on cow beef, because 


he could not aflord to p irchase any of a 


superior quality ---dressed shabbily, expr: ssed 


| the greatest gratitude to Mr. Ifarris for occa- 
‘sional free admissions, and used boastingly 


—_—_~- or 








to exclaim to ry father, ** Thank Fortune, 

out of my own family I don’t know a lord” 
—little did I then think that I should ever 
live to sce this distressed personage in pos- 
session of a peerage, the seals, and the an- 
nual receipt of above fifteen thousand pounds. 
But want of income, that great professional 
stimulant, urged him into action; and, aided 
by strong natural talents and increasing 1n- 
dustry, his consequent success and rise were 
sO rapid, that I remember Murphy, the dra- 
matic author always calling him the “balloon 
barrister.” 

‘One ofthis first clients was Admiral Kep- 
pel, who, being brought to a court martial 
by Sir Hugh Palliser and and, present- 
ed his successful young advocate with a bank 
note of one thousand pounds. Mr. Erskine 
showed us this novel sight and exclaime d— 
“Voila the vonsuit of cow beef, my 
friends! 


O. 
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Robinson Crusoeus. atine scripsit F. J. 


(SOUFFAUX, HHumaniorum Litte a 

Professor. 5th Edition. 18mo. pp. 2 

Paris, 1825. 
Wuen the republic of the Tnited States was 
established, the government took into consi- 
deration the necessity of forming 4 national 
library, and each member of Congres 5 Was 
requested to write a list of such books as sm 
recommended ; when a venerable centlem’ 
rose, and said he need not write a list, as he 
had only two books to propose; these were 
Robinson Crusoe and the Pilgrim’s P rogress. 
This was one of the many proofs of the wide 
spreading and unfading popularity of hese 
works, and therefore we are not surprise d to 
find Robinson translated into Latin, which 1s 
done very cegccessfulle In this little vi olum 
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and the only fault we have to find is, that the 
author did not suffer our old friend Friday to 

retain his English appellation instead of Gal- 
licising him into Vendred. 
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THE JESUITS IN ENGLAND AND IRELAND. 











Tue following account of the Jesuit colleges | 


in Great Britain is extracted from a new 
work just published, entitled Ireland in Past 
Times :— 

‘The order of the Jesuits was expelled 
from England by proclamation of James the 
First, 1604; from Venice in 1606; from 
Portugal, 1759; from France, 17 43; Spain 
and Sicily in 1767, and totally abolished by 
Clement the Fourteenth, 1773. 

‘This commanding order is now revived. 
A college is erected in the very centre of 
Encland, and in Ireland the order has at- 
tained influence: there is a very extensive 
establishment of them at Castlebrown, in the 
county of Kildare. Inthe year 1814, Cas- 
tl ebrown was purchased of Wogan Brown, 
sq. by the Jesuits, for a college, at the sum 
° £16,000. Only four Jesuits then came 
from Palermo; they were Lrishmen, educated 
abroad: each had a peculiar department as- 
signed him. Mr. Kenny, the principal, sub- 
sequent y passed ever to America, to found 

an establishment there; he however returned, 
a My. Aylmer being the principal. In 1817 
they ha d two hundred pupils only; but were 
building additions to accommodate five hun- 
dred, besides noviciates to increase the order, 
In the short space of time since their pur- 
ehase they had built nearly a little town, at 
the rear of the college, having their own ar- 
t and tradesmen, all belonging 

vrder us lay brothers. Many more 
duals resorted thither from Italy 
_— when the Emperor Alexa 
ushed them from his empire. 
The strictest silence is observed by the 
pupils, who appear not to dare to speak 
without genes of their tutors: besides 
the re 
Pp aUpDEers 


iZ: Las 
, . . . 
mdlivi- 

and from 


nder ba- 
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. whom they teach gratuitous ly. 
Their refectory in the new building is eighty 


fect in length. The dormitories are nduain. 
. 9 . e 
iv eonstrected one of them = contains 
one hundred and forty- four beds, placed in 


squares of sixteen in a square, and built up 
‘ike pews in a church, so that no pupil can 
be overlooked. Six of the tutors watch in 
turns during the night, that not a word may 
be spoke n. The cos have a separate apart- 


ment wherein they wash, and in anothe: they 
ress. In the latter boxes are ranged round, 
contamimg brushes, combs, &e. In all the 
apartments occupit ed by oi ep upils there are 


at Te ‘ } 
private closets, from which e very thing Pass- 


ezular pupils there are a number of 








conduct, 
to the | 


ing can be seen and heard, without the boys 

suspecting they are watched. They all an- 

sWwer r, not to their names but their number, 
od that is increas: ng every day from the re- | 


mat : of the hee da “They know nothing 
of saad own clothes, but when new ones are 

tred they find ‘tem provided, and no 
iaeiey is to be made about them. When 
the weather is unfavourable they exercise in 
the cloisters, which surround three sides of 
the building, 


Phe orresponde nee at this society is ox. 


tensive, and they have succeeded in having 
a post -oftice established at Clare, the nearest 
village to the college They do not deny 


being Jesuits, and wear the peculi: ur habit of 


their order. Their last general was a native 
of Poland, named Broniski. A few years 
since there was an election for a new one, 
when a deputation from C astlebrown went 
to Rome to attend. Their general, chosen 

for life by deputies from different societies, 
possesses a supreme and independent power, 
extending to every person and every case. 
By his sole authority he nominates or re- 
moves every ofticer of the order: in him is 
vested the sovereign administration of the 
funds and revenues, which are large; to his 
commands every member is required, not 
only to yield outward ob edience, but to re- 
sign up his sentiments, will, and inclination : 

—in fact, mere passive instruments to exe 
cute his mandates. There is not in the an- 
nals of mankind such a complete despotim, 
and that not executed over a confined body 
but over men dispersed throughout the whole 
earth. 

Every novice who offers himself as a 
candidate for entering the order is obliged to 
manifest his conscience to the superior, and 
is required to confess, not only his sins and 
defects, but to discover the inclinations, pas- 
sions, and bias of his soul, and this must 
be renewed every six months. Not satisfied 
by thus penetrating into the recesses of the 
heart, each member is directed to observe 
vigcilantly the words and actions of the no- 
VICES, they are constituted spies upon their 
and are bound to disclose every 
thing of importance concerning them to the 
superior, and these reports are faithfully and 
regularly transmitted to the general, with the 
most minute details respecting the ch: iracter 
of each person, his abilities natural and ac- 
quired, his temper, ¢ xperience in affairs, and 
the particular department for which he is 
best calculated. These reports, digested and 
arranged, are registered, that the general may 
at one comprehensive view survey the state 
of the society in every corner of the earth, 


and be able to choose the instruments wieiah | 


his absolute power cat 


employ in any ser- 
vice for 


which he sees meet to destine them. 


It is obvious that this system of profound | 


and artful policy must eflect a mighty change 
in the opinions of those submitted to its action. 

‘This order have an establishment also at 
Hardwicke Place, 
frequently pre: ach charity sermons in the se- 
veral papal chapels in the metropolis. There 
is a branch society connected with them in 
another part of Kildare to that we have men- 
tioned. They are very reserved in replying 
to any questions or inquiries respecting their 
society, pretending not to hear, or else evade: 
on a Visitor inquiring x at Castlebrown if they 
were aided by private subscriptions, the reply 
of” the member addressed was—* ‘¢ That door, 
SI ir, leads to such an apartment.” 

‘ Their influence is very great: since they 
settled in the county all Roman Catholic 
servants are forbidden to attend domestic 
prayer in the protestant families where they 
live ; and very few are suffered to peruse any 


hooks.’ 


Dublin, and the members | 






BLENHEIM. 
[The following spirited account of Blenheim is 
from the posthumous Work of Mrs. Radcliffe.} 


*‘Lovety day. At eleven, walked through 
the park. The triumphal arch at the entrance 
has too much the air of a merely handsome 
gateway; the convenient division into pas- 
sages, in the ordinary mode of considerable 
gates, leaves nothing appropriate to lame. 
The view of the park, with the turrets of the 
palace, of the mass of wood beyond, the ver- 
dant sweep of the intermediate ground, that 
descends to the water, with the water itself, 
and the Palladian bridge beyond, is very 
striking, a few paces after the entrance. The 
palace itself, though here seen beyond and 
over clumps of trees, appears to greater ad- 
vantage than when more distinctly viewed : 

its many turrets, now beheld in clusters, have 
an air of grande eur, which they want when 
separately observable. As we advance, the 
groves on the left thicken, and have a forest- 
like shade; but the view on the rising ground, 

including the celebrated pillar, is too much 
broken into parts. Though the ground rises 
finely, its great flowing lines are spoiled by 
too many groves; there should have been 
one or two grand masses of wood, and the 
rest sweeping lawn. This park is not com- 
parable with that at Knowle, either for swell 
and variety of surface, or for grandeur and 
disposition of wood; no such enchanting 
groves of plane and birch and oak as there. 
But avery grand avenue extends froin the 
Oxford-gate to the palace. On entering the 
garden, of finest turf and shade, pass the east 
front to the lawn of the back front, opening 
_ to a view of distant hills between the high 
_eroves. The back front of the house much 
_ the best; more simple, and, seen in perspec- 
tive, very good. VDarterres in the flower-gar- 
den, with basket-work round them, in the 
pretty fashion of the last century in France. 
Ilence through deep shade to the sheep-walk, 

where the light opens upon the country, and 
then soon look down upon another bridge 
and water. This walk continues on the 
brow, for about half a mile, very sweetly, 
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| and leads to a sloping lawn, shaded with the 
| noblest trees in the garden. More struck 
| with this spot than with any, except about 
the large lake. First, two poplars of most 
| astonishing height, much larger than those in 
the avenue at Manheim. At their feet, the 
light green spray foliage of these deciduous 
cypresses had a most charming effect. Near 
'the poplars, a lofty plane, but inferior in 
height. Near this, a surprising Portugal lau- 
rel swept the ground, and spread to a vast 
circumference; a very extraordinary tree for 
size. Delighted with the steep green slope, 
the water and bridge below, the abrupt 
woody banks opposite, and, above all, the 
lg ~andeur of the shades. Pass the bridge : 
| on the right, the massy rocks of the cascade, 
but no water: on the left, the water winding 
"| beyond the ow banks; a highly-tufted 
island, with a wooden building near its mar- 
gin, very picturesque. Over a sofa, in the 
dining-room, a large family picture by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. The duke seated, and 
| turning to the Marquis of Blandford, when a 
| bow, with an air and countenance in which 
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sought a refuge from turmoiled operation in generous and just, and with exertion alike 
potiowpny, has indeed rescued his person, judicious and disinterested, on the part of 
perhaps, from the risks and the jostlings of those who stood forth as Scoiland’s resolved 


the nobleman and the good man are blend- 
ed; more pleasing and dignified than Rom- 
ney 's portrait of him. The duchess, of pleas- 
ing countenance, and much sweetness in her 
eyes Of the children, the most striking is 
Lady Charlotte ( Nares,)-——tive or six years old, 
ayfully holding a mask, and laughing be- 
Find it, as she frightens her sister, who draws 
back in doubt and with some apprehe ysion, 
but calmly. The figure of Lady C. has all 
the natural play ful grace of a child, though 
the attitude is rather over-strained. Van- 
dvke’s portrait of Charles the First's queen is 
not so fine as his picture of her in the domes- 
tic drawing-room at Warwick Castle. It is 
in the superior colours and expressive draw- 
ing of the tapestry, that Blenheim chiefly ex- 





cels the interior decorations of other great | 


mansions. That in the state-rocm is from 
Brussels, and most exquisite ; presented by 
that city to the great duke. It entirely co- 
vers the lofty walls. Each compartment dis- 
plays a different siege or battle, and the dis- 
tance, fading often into blue hills, is so finely 
shaded, that the whole seems almost a living 
prospect, and that you might step into the 
scene. he figures in the fore ground are 
nearly as large as life, and chietly portraits : 

they wre admirably grouped, and the action 
not only spirited and natural, but often full 
of character. The duke is always on horse- 

back, and has the same air of countenance— 
attentive and eager; 
thin. The face of a French spy, under exa- 
mination before the duke, is admirable— 
watchful, sedate, and firm. In the next com- 
partment is avery spirited figure of Lord C a- 
dogan, on horseb ack, his hat held off at arm's 
length, receiving orders from the duke. His 
eagerness, proud submission, and impatience 
to be gone, while he bends to listen, and can 
scarcely rein his impatient charger, are all 
conspicuouous. His faithful dog, that would 
be near him in every battle, and that returned 
safe home at last, is waiting beside him.’ 











ORIGINAL. 
DIFFICULTIES OF WRITING HISTORY— 
THE SCOICH REFORMERS. 
Tuere can be adduced no stronger proof of 
the obliquity which characterizes man's ob- 
servations upon what passes around hin, 
than the anomalous truth that history is 
indebted to a moderate removal from the 
events which form its subject for much of 
that accuracy which most recommends it. 
The dim dubiety of antiquity, by destroying 
the subject, cannot be more fatal than are 
unsubsided partisanship and conflicting pre- 
possessions, by obscuring it. Under the 
rival dynasties of those whe would op- 
press and those who are oppressed ; of 
those who would innovate and those who 
would retain; of those who would blindly 
admire, and those who would as blindly 
condemn, the subjects of each catch all 
the contagion of leadership. The boiling 
and rigs. strenuousness of publicity 
finds its full counterpart both in the rude 
rancours of the hamlet, and in the refined 
sophistries of the closet; and he whom 
the careless observer might imagine to have 


the features somewhat | 


— 


| the time, 


himself for this his retirement, as to keep his 
mind ever infected with the diseases, and | 
ever active in the support of that commotion | 
which is without. Hence it is that writers | 
of the day always may be, and too often are, 
the least deserving of our credence; and that 
the subsequent compiler has imposed upon | 
him. a task of no ordinary difficulty ; no less | 
than that of the discovery of truth by the | 
detection of conflicting errors ; not by pa- 
tient research merely, but by nice and sceptic 


discrimination in the midst of hostile autho- | 
so that if he has failed to scrutinize | 


rities ; 


the motives, and to array faithfully against 


| 


| 
| 


but has nevertheless so furnished | assertors. 


[tis by some such juggling ,we apprehend, 
of fiction and narrative combined, that the 
Scotch reformers have come to be so griey- 
| ously traduced. The character of every re- 
former is at the mercy of adie. For its fate 
depends, not so much on the character of ! his 
| project, as upon its success and his own sta- 
tion. The public mind is ever tie willing 
follow er of patronized and established reali- 


ties; and the tidings of success, or else the 


sailcestnadiben pre-assurance of coming adop- 


tion, can alone unsettle the drowsiness of a 
a people’ s routine, and shake off that slug- 


| gishness of prejudice, which looks coldly as- 


each other the writings of the literary cham- . 


pions of the day, he cannot be a good his- 
torian, simply because he is not a competent 
And if to defective or partial infor- 
mation he add individual prepossession, we 
can expect at his hands still less indeed of 
benefit, yet not a little of harm to the public. 


judge. 


| This is a remark which agrees with ever 





man’s experience, for the reading public are 
ever at the mercy of the writing public. 

But if history itself thus err and lead 
astray, It 18 ¢ lear that he who, employing its 
wedi. and adopt! ng its errors, gives forth 
to the world, as the fruit of his lucubrations, 
some ideal acting—the antitype of his own 
sentiments, does but run hazard of lying un- 
der and foster ng some double delusion, by 
which, the more to mislead those who, deem- 
Ing history its own proof, hold fiction to be 
but the more minute or more ornamented 
portrait of Hlistory’s most veritable features. 

We believe that we could not better illus- 
trate this position, than by recalling our . 
ish impressions from the Scottish Chiefs— 
production fascinating indeed, yet on that 
very account the more eminently calculated 
to mislead—a palatable compound of fact 
and fable, which national prejudice causes 
us practically to credit throughout, in the 
face of all our theoretical jealousies as to the 
foundation of any one of its parts. The ge- 
ography of Britain should have taught us, 
long before it did, the lesson, that her terri- 
tory admits of no rival partition We might, 
perhaps, have learned this with much benefit 
to ourselves by the subjugation of Scotland 
under the Edwards. The English monarch 
was ambitious, indeed: the Scotch were, no 
doubt, combatting, at the time, for national 
independence—nay, existence. Still, how- 
ever, defeat might have been, to the latter, 
the harbinger of a speedier prosperity; and 
their successful resistance may, after all, have 
been nothing more than the detrimental tri- 
uinph of well-intentioned efforts, in pursu- 
ance of most short-sighted policy. But, be 
this as it may, we would remark, that we 
have no authority save that of our excited 
fantasies, for the too prevalent idea, that the 
stern compatriots of Wallace knew no alter- 
native in their contiict, but that of prosperous 
independence, or of desolation and ruin; 
and that barbarity, as the one character, and 


Te 











kance at every change. But a religious re- 

form has to combat more than this, inasmuch; 
as it has to master an aversion or indifference, 
not merely to the proposal, but to the subject 
also of any such proposal; so much so, that 
we may reasonably doulit which set of men 
have ever proved its sturdiest enemies—they 
who, by bigotedly attacking, do but cherish 
the truth—or they who, enemies or treache- 

rous friends of religion in the abstract, do so 
dread its agitation as a topic, that they would 
gladly blink or smother every question which 
may bring it into the bright prominence of 
peculiar regard. Let us reflect, then, on the 
desperate magnitude of opposition which the 
unauthorized purifiers of the Scotch church 
must have encountered—let us keep in mind 
that, but for such an opposition, all their ef- 
forts might have ceased or sunk inoperative 
under the leaden pressure of some listless to. 

lerance, and that the people, therefore, left 
to submissive ignorance, might have afforded 
no occasion for the display of their pre- 


/ sent ingratitude; and let us further observe 


the absence of all secular advantage, as ac- 
cruing from the change, and we can have lit- 
tle doubt that, after making full allowance 
for the exhaustion of patience into retaliation, 
much indeed of that surly severity with which 
the Scotch reformers are charged, exists only 
in the sceptic indifference or animosity of 
those from whom they seceded, and is charged 
with the worst possible grace by those who 
now live ungrateful in the midst of a happi- 
ness, and unzealous in the midst of a religious 
liberty, which ill-requited strenuousness has 
purchased, and which could not be conveni- 
ently purchased over again. The ret orm ef- 
fected by John Knox does certainly carry a 
powerful claim to general regard, inasmuch 
as the great body of the public know we: il the 
evils of Popery, and are thus fully alive to 
the negative, however dead to the positive 
benefits of Protestantism. The character of 
Knox has, indeed, been much traduced, and 
his conduct much reprobate od, by those wn O 
make a definitiveness of faith the last ¢ 

cern to which they would look —-who are J€ 
lous of religious inquiry, as of some dance: 
ous ferment, which may perc hance give un- 
easiness, by showing too clearly how far from 


| godliness is the indolent placidity of their 


| haveck, as the one watchword of the aggress- | 
ors, was contrasted with an indignation alike 


temporizing formalism ; and who cannot see 
vielding Seuiiccases. pee exertions ge cn 
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owed most of their violence to the character 
of the times, on the one hand, and keen, un- 
christian, ambitious, and overbearing parti- 
sanship, on the other. But the ability of his 
later advocates has made it evident, beyond 
dispute, that, although sometimes buffeted 
jnto excitation, Knox had ever mainly in his 
view the glory of God, in shaking off from 
his country the fearful iacubus of Catholicism. 

The champions of the covenant, however, 
have not as vet fared so well. They then 
headed, and their people still form, a small 
proportion of the British population, so that 
the sense of procured advantages can raise 
no mighty consentient voice, whereby to dis- 
pel at once the prejudices of earlier writers. 
That Presbytery is preferable, in many points, 





<a 


to Episcopacy, every Presbyterian will be in- | 


cline # —nay, is bound, to maintain. But 
their difference is so slight, when compared 
with that which obtains between the former 


and Popery, that many, in virtue of the ob- | 


tuseness of their religious sensibilities, can 


discover no adequate cause for such a sturdi- | 


ness of outstanding as the Presbyterian fathers 
exhibited; while many, again, of their unwor- 


thy successors, disgusted by the unfashionable | 


and inconvenient simplicity of their tenets, 


| 


| 
' 
! 


| 
| 
| 
| 


aud the practical sincerity of their profes- | 


sions, are, from a feeling of false shame, de- 
sirous to stand in the eyes of the world as 
distantly related as possible to persons whose 
acquaintance they would not unwillingly al- 
together disclaim. ence has arisen that 
apathy to the matter and object of the cove- 
nant, even by writers who have dwelt so 
largely on the struggles of the Covenanters. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
THE PATH OF GENIUS. 
‘Tis vain to struggle,—let me perish yourg,— 
Live as l lived, and love as | have loved,— 
To dust if [ return, from dust I sprung, 


rare 
"5S 





| 
And then at least my heart wiil be uumov'd.* | 


BYron. 
‘Live as he lived !'—yes, life were then a boon 
Beyond ali gifts tuat Heav'n itself may graut; 
A round of glory and of eecstacy,— 
The ali fur which aspiring souls may pant. 





‘Love as he loved '"—yes, feel the madd’ning 
glow 
That lifts Earth's children to the light of 
Heaven ; 
Thea bear the inevitable sense of woe, 


given. 











But this, too, must thou meet and overcome,— 
Love must mate Hatied,— patient Smues 
mate Scorn, 


Till Time shall bid the accusing voice be dumb, 


Aud unopposed thy name aloft be borne. 


Thus must thou do and dare, and bear, to be 

The meteor Missolonghi’s minstrel shone ; 
At once earth’s martyr and its mockery, 

A thing to live and dream and feel alone! 
Aloue, alone!—for vainly through the earth 

It seeks communion with some kindred mind; 
Such miuds exist, but meet not—irom their 


birth 
Doomed still to sigh for bliss they may not 
tind. 


‘ Live, love, and struggle,’ and then ‘ perish 
young, 
Nor mourn that thus to dust thou must re- 
TuIN 5 
For tueie no longer shall thy breast be wrung, 
No more thy soul with bootless tortures burn. 
June Lath, 1826. J. W. Dz 


A BALAD, WRITTEN ON THE CHAIN-PIER AT 
BRIGHTON, 19TH MAY. 


GFNTLY swell, thou southern breeze; 
Undulating wavelets flow ; 
Darksome caves my bieast appease ; 
Ye alone my sorrows know ; 
Safely to yon peaceful vale, 
Watt lim to my arms once more; 
Gently biow, thou southern gale, 
Guide him to his native shoe! 





See the whitening sail appears ; 
Now the poit in view he harls ; 
Southern breezes dry my tears; 
Spread, ye winds, the fav'sing sails. 
Faituless bark, and faithless wave! 
See she stiikes against the rock ; 
Southern gales, that made his grave, 
Why did ye my transports mock ? 


Lo! his furm upon the strand 
Meets my dimm’d bewilder’d eves ; 
Southern breeze he waves his hand, 
J shall clasp bim ere he dies. 
See us, hapless pair, unite, 
jiere upon this rocky shore ; 
Southera breeze, our deaths requite, 
Since we meet to part no more! 


FINE ARTS. 
SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTs. 
I~ the sculpture-room we have hitherto only 


H. 
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Moore, would not injure the high reputation 
of Rowe, and there are intaglio impressions. 
724 and 726, by Warner, fine enough for 
enamels. <A bas-relief ofa Bull, by Gerrard, 
is a bold performance, but the subject is ex- 
travagant. No. 732, a frame, containing 
five Ileads, by S. Herring, is very clever, and 
much better than 729, by the same artist. 
The Captive is in perfect keeping, by J. Her- 
ring, jun. and pleases us much; and the 
Study from Nature, by J. Ternouth, is like 
life itself. There is a sketch of Eve entreat- 
ing Forgiveness, by If. Rossi, which is but a 
rough performance, and two of a statue of 
the late Major Cartwright, by J. Ternouth, 
full of character. But the most elaborate 


| performance of this class is by H. Rossi,— 





‘noticed M. Gauci’s lithographic drawing of | 
‘Cupid and Psyche; this masterpiece of art, 
That waits on ail to whom such glow is | 


] . . . , 
And © perish young,’ as he did ;—die the death | 
e re? 3 


Nhat won more glory for him than his songs; 


And thou shalt be a theme for hallowed breath, | 


A light,—a landmaik to earth’s million 
throngs. 
But herve thy soul for sorrow, and the stings, 
_ Which none who thus aspire can ever ’scape ; 
The world siiall check thy speed, and wound 
thy wings, 
Though upward still thy eagle course thou 


shape, 
For thou shalt love thy kind, and they shall 
Teup, 
Perchance, true fame and glory from thy 
deeds ; 


But dcem not that the ambushed foemen sleep, 
No! Hate assails thee, and thy torn heart 
bleeds. 





we understand, is purchased for a private 
collection, and we hear no iinpression will be 
allowed to be taken, so that the public will 
be deprived of this beautiful specimen at the 
close of the present exhibition. In the sculp- 


ture department, generally, the society cannot | 


boast of many very striking performances, 
but there are several very clever pieces. 
Among the busts, the strongly marked coun- 
tenance of the late J. Nollekins, sq. be- 
speaks at once the greatness of the man and 
the ability of Mr.Goblet. The bust of Master 
J. W. Papworth, by C. Moore, is remarka- 
ble for its freedom and animation, and is a 
fine head; while that of the Duke of Wel- 
I. ngton immediately calls to mind the hero it 
represents, and is very creditable to the ta- 
lents of Mr. E. Physick. The Portrait of 
the Duke of Sussex, modelled in wax, by C. 


Cassandra forcibly taken from the temple of 
Minerva, which, in point of drawing, picto- 
torial expression, and fineness of execution, 
is rarely surpassed ; it is indeed a very su- 
perior work of art. There are but a few 
subjects in this assemblage upon which we 
could discourse with severity, and these we 
avoid, for here is wanted the cheering smiles 
of the liberal and the patronage of the wealthy. 
The efforts of this society, it seems, have been 
much better rewardad than were those of the 
Royal Academy at its commencement, which 
we think rather attributable to the growth of 
literature and tgste and to the excellence of 
its several exhibitions, than to any direct pa- 
tronage. Be this as it may, the present ex- 
bibition is not only honourable to the society, 
but to the country; and offers a greater num- 
ber of fine original paintings than were per- 
haps ever before exhibited. 
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THE DRAMA, 
AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, 


ITaymMarkeT TuratrRe.—.i new farce, 
"Twirt the Cup and the Lip, from the pen of 
the author of Paul Pry, was brought out on 
Tuesday night. The story consists in Pengan- 
der, (Liston,) a fortune-hunter, being on the 
eve of marriage with a young lady, Charlotte, 
(Miss A. Jones,) who has a fortune of £5000, 
and has yielded to the advice of her friends 
against her own inclination. To break off 
this match, her cousin, Jack Larkins, (Vin- 
ing,) a youthful physician, explains the criti- 


cal situation of Charlotte to his friend Man- 


deville, (Itaymond,) who, it seems, had long 
admired her—indeed, their affection was 
mutual, though neither, till now, had avowed 
the fact; schemes are then laid to thwart the 
contracted marriage, and bring about the 


-union of Charlotte and Mandeville—which it 


| 
| 


| 


' 
' 


required no great penetration to foresee would 
be ultimately effected ; and they find a very 
effectual auxiliary in a lively widow, Mrs. 
Freeman, (Mrs Glover,) who, having disco- 
vered the fortune-hunting propensity of Pen- 
gander, had obtained from him a written pro- 
mise of marriage, for the purpose of exposing 
his knavery at a suitable opportunity. —She 


heartily joins in Larkins’s schemes, calls upon 
'Pengander, affects an over-powering attach- 


' 
. 


ment, and intercepts him constantly to his 


utter embarrassment, insinuates that her for- 


tune is infinitely superior to Charlotte’s, and, 
at lust, the out-witted Pengander restores the 
£5000 he had received, finds that the widow 
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has tncked him, that he is to get neither wife 
nor money, and Charlotte and Mandeville 
are united. In this farce there are several 
Witty, animated, and grotesque scenes, in 
which Mr. Vining and Mrs. Glover are quite 
in their element; but Liston’s character is a 
new one—well drawn and inimitably per- 
formed: itis that of an ignorant, knavish, 
concerted, selfish coxcomb of forty, overcome | 
with whims and affectation. The ignorance 
and quaintness of his remarks, his dress, and 
manners, give ample scope for Liston’s pecu- 
har style of playing, and enable him not only 
to maintain his own celebrity, but 
bearable some scenes which, in other hands, 
would totally fail; so that, although there is 
a sufficient field for some censure of the au- 
thor’s performance, there is none for the ac- 
tors’, and the curtain fell amidst the unmixed 
ac cl: umations of the audie nee. 
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LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 
M. CORNILLOT’s BALLOON ASCENTS. 
Bat oon ascents have of late years become 
so frequent, and the adventurers so destitute 
of any thing liketalent, that they have ceased 
to excite that interes t they formerly Inspired. 


render 





ee 





Now any man who has the courage may geta | 


balloon, bargain with the gas company tor 
a supply of that matenal, ascend above the 
first dense cloud that lowers, drop a few 
miles distant, and then set forth a narrative, 
stating that the aéronaut has been two or 
three miles high. This is asserted without 
the adventurer giving any data by which its 
truth can be known, and indeed we suspe t 
few of the persons who have lately made as- 
cents possess the 
calculating to what elevation they did reach. 

The science of aérostatics has, however, 
now got into abler hands, and if it cannot be 
farther advanced, we are sure it will not be 
exposed to ridicule. it will be recollected 
that in August last, M. Cornillot an ingeni- 
ous krenchman, accompanied by Mr. T. R. 
Jolliffe, made an ascent in the country, in 
which he practically established the method 
of travelling horizontally, at any elevation, 
at the will of the aéronaut. 

This was an important point gained, and 
M.Cormilot means to resume his attempt 
for the practical improvement of aérostation, 
by making an ascent on ee the 17th 
inst. from the Fyre Arms, St. John’s Wood, 
accompanied by his "i aerial compa- 
nion. In this ascent, which is for the bene- 
fit of the distressed manufacturers, M. Cor- 
ni!lot proposes, by ascending to the neces- 
sary elevations, to verify the facts announced 
by Messrs. Robertson and Sacaroof, the 30th 
June, 1804, respecting meteorological phe- 
nomena, which, properly studied, might sup- 
ply the place of a barometer, in indicating the 
different heights at which the a¢ronaut ar- 
rives; also to make various experiments 
upon sound, as well as to study the nature 

P the impressions which different animals 
experience at different elevations. 

We trust that the ascent will be liberally 
encouraged, for the sake of the charity it is 
intended to assist, and that M. Cornillot’s 
voyage will be as successful as its object is 
benevolent and praiseworthy. 


means of ascertaining or | 
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CAPTAIN FRANKLIN’S EXPEDITION 
INTELLIGENCE has been received from Capt. 
Franklin and some of his companions in the 
expedition, which, though not of recent date 





is intere sth mw, as contal nin yr some veogrr iphi- | 


eal and hydrogri iphic al information relative 


| 


to the northern coast of America, and the | 
Arctic regions. Two letters, the first written 
by Capt. Franklin, and the second by Ir. 


lick ines wey the surgeon to the expedition, 
we subjoin :- : 
* * pee mber, 1£ = 


5. 
Lat. 65 N. Long. 123.33 W’, 





not far distant from the coast. The lon iS 
track of alluvial ground which is p assed in 
the descent of the Mackenzie, is well covered 
with pines, even as high as 683 north, which 
would atlord good shelter for any animals, 
The Rocky Mountain range is seen through 
nearly the whole course of the river after pass~ 
ing the south branch of the Mackenzie, at no 
great distance from its banks, ranning in 
about W.N.W. true direction: but tl ey do 
not appear so high as J had been led to ex- 
pect ull you reach the sea, and then they at- 


tain an immense elevation, and seem to form 


My dear Sir, ei ca most e sdoiweth con- | 


gratulate you on the prosps et we had from 
Garry’ s Island. of a perfec tly open sea, with- 
out a particle of ice, as it ts another step 


gained in confirmation of your much con- | 


tested hypothesis. 
the ships, but on the contrary, every thing 
around us strengthened my hope of their ef- 
fecting the passage. The Indians, indeed, 


We saw nothing to stop | 


| bitume n, 


have a report, that between the Mackenne | 


and © -opper- Mine rivers, there is a point that 
ine tches far to the northward, which is ge- 
nerally surrounded with ice. If this be true ; 
the ships perhaps may be checked in their 
progress for a time, but 1 think they will not 
be altogether stopped, providing they have 
Leen enabled to get at the main shore to the 
eastward from Regent’s Inlet. No Indian, 
however, with whom I have spoken on my 
recent visit to the sea, can speak of this 
point or of the obstruction, from his own ob- 
servation ; and the report seems, like many 
others current among them, to have passed 
from generation to generation, which at the 


the sea-coast to the westward. We shall 
probably pass very near them next summer, 
and be able to give some account of them. 
If a judg ment might be formed from a very 
distant view of two or three of the highest 
peaks, from their shape and appearan¢e, I 
should suppose these to be volcanic. On 
Garry’s Island we found plenty of coal and 
embodied in the black earth of 
which it is composed; but I find Dr. Ri- 
chardson has given you a cursory outline 
of the sectors ef the river and this 
lake; mv imperfe ct information on this 
point may therefore be spared. I can only 
assure you, [ have more than once wished 
the expedition could transport some of the 
fine limestone cliffs that bound the river, to 
the vicinity of the Thames: we might then 


'soen be enriched by contracting not only to 


first had but little ground to stand upon. The | 


Indians, in fact, know nothing of the coast, 
the knowledge of the sea shore being entire ‘ly 


supply the material for the new Londen 
Bridge, but also to satisfy the present rage 
for building, at a very cheap rate. 

We are now in the very bustle of finish- 
mg our own buildings, which, however, are 
not of stone, as you may suppose, but ot 
wood. The house is situated close to the 


| borders of the lake, for the convenience ot 


contined to the Esquimaux, with wh om we | 


have not as yet had any communication,.— 
They are employed during the summer, in 
catching whales, and in other marine pur- 
suits, to the eastward of the Mackenzie, to 
which. I believe, they return in the winter. 

Their neighbours, the Quarellers of Macken- 
zie, or the Lancheose of the traders, resem- 
ble them very much in appearance, dress, 
and manners, and many of the Esquimaux 
words, which Augustus understoo d, were in 
use among them; but, as is too often the 
case with the neighbouring tribes of these 
aborigines, they are always at war with each 
other. Fortunately for us, however, terms 
of peace were settled last summer, between 
them and the Esquimaux, which we shall, 
of course, endeavour to strenethen, if we 
meet them together. The Quarellers were 
quite delighted at seeing Augustus with us, 
and assured us there would be now no fear 
of the Msquimaux receiving us in a hostile- 
manner, as they had already been apprized 
by them of our intention to visit their lands; 
and the reason for our doing so could be 
more fully explained by him th: an they could 
do. 

We saw many moose and rein-deer, and 
large flocks of geese and swans at the mouth 
of the river, which, no doubt, are to be 
found on its low shores, during the whole of 
the warm season; and p robably the animals 
retire to the woods in the winter, which are 


they quite enjoy the service. 


the fishery, which is to be our main support, 
though we hope to catch a few rein-deer, on 
their march to the south next month. My 
land friends, during my absence, have named 
the house Fort I'ra anklin, which, at their so- 
licitation, I have permitted to stand, orl 
intended to have given it the name of Reli- 
ance. 

{ have discharged all the Canadian voya- 
ceurs that Mr. Dease could spare, 10 order 
to reduce our establishment to as small a 
number as possible; we are now, therefore, 
nearly a British party. All the men have 
conducted themselves extremely well, and 
We must en- 


_deavour to “ed ‘ep them as merry and active as 





we can during the winter. 

[I cannot suffic’ ‘ently praise the officers, 
who have been constantly on the alert, and 
most zealous in the cause, as you will sup- 
pose, from our having done what we have, 
and got seated here at “such an early period, 
nearly a month before the company’s set 
vants get to their winter quarters. We were 
just six months from leaving Liverpool to the 
Arcuc Sea. JOHN FRANKLIN. 

Bear Lake, Sept. 6, 1825. 

I arrived here on the 10th of last month, 
and,.in a few days afterwards, proceeded 
with a boat and crew to coast the northern 
shores of this lake, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the most proper ag we » for de positing 2 
e jand journey 
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of my small party next season, should it be 
go fortunate as to reach the Copper-mine by 
sea from Mackenzie's River. After an ab- 
sence of nearly three weeks, I have cursorily 
surveved the uorth-west, north, and north- 
east parts of the lake, ss hich runs beyond the 
67th degree of north latittude, and abounds 
in deep bays and arms, ene of which, most 
hap} ily for us, runs to longitude 119,04 W. 
in lat. 66° 53° within seventy miles of the 
searest bend of the Coppermine River, and 
pot above eighty-five miles trom the junction 
of that stream with the Arctic Sea. Bear 
Lake is above one hundred and fifty miles 
long, in a straight line; our present resid- 





ence, which is at its south-western extremity, | 


being in latitude 65° 10%, and longitude 123° 


bays, &c., would exceed two hundred iniles, 


33° W., so that a land journey round its | 


which will be save:l to the party by a canoe | 
being deposited at its eastern extremity next | 


summer. 
I have not obtained any certain informa- 


~_—— 


tion respecting the sea to the westward of | 
the Coppermine River, none of the hunters, | 
who are accustomed to go several days’ | 
march to the north of this lake, having either | 


seen it, or the Esquimaux which inhabit its 
liom this circumstance [ am rather 
lined to suppose that there Is a cape jut- 


shores. 


Ine 


ting out pretty far to the north, between the | 


Mackenzie and Coppermine Ravers. Ifsuch 
acape exists, and is the land seen by Capt. 
Parry to the southward ctf Melville Island, 
or approaches near to it, it may, by produc- 
ing accumulations of ice, iiterpose a serious 
obstacle to Parry’s ships, should they attempt 


~vels in Soorkistun, says, ‘the mountains in 


the nassage to the southward of Melville | 


Island: but 1 do not apprehend that we 
shall be prevented from proceeding along 


the coast in a boat if we are at all favoured | 
by the weather, and the channels which | 
usually occur between the more fixed ice. 


end the shore. Indeed, I am more than 
ever conviced that there 1s, 1n some seasons 


at Icast, if not every year, a passage for drift 


timber, as the poplar wood which we found 
on the former voyage must have come from 
Mackenzie’s River, there being no trees of 


that kind to the northward of Bear Lake, | 


nor on the hanks of any river that flows into 
the Arctic Sea to the eastward. The Indians 


that have visited the sea at the mouth of, 


Mackenzie's River report that there is open 
Water in some years only to the castward, 
although it is clear of ice every summer to 
the westward Their intelligence, however, 
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and frequented at all times by moose-deer and 
musk-oxen, and at this season of the year by 
large herds of rein-deer, now migrating from 
the sea coast. The banks of Mackenzie's 
River, and the portions of the rocky moun- 
tains which we skirted, present the different | 
rock formations in their usual order, and 
with many interesting features, from the 
transition-limestone down to the new-red | 
sandstone covering the independent coal | 
measures. Bear Lake River makes a beau- 
tiful section of the last-mentioned formation, | 
and the rocks exposed abound in those petri- , 
factions of extinct species of trees, and impres- | 
sions of ferns and other vegetables, so inte- | 
resting to geologists; but I have not yet met. 
with the coal itself belonging indisputably to , 
that part of the series, although there are ex- 
tensive beds of wood-coal and layers of bitu- | 
men in various parts of the river, and on | 
Garry’s Island, at its mouth, from whence 
Captain Franklin brought fine specimens. 
This wood-coal, I suspect, is a newer depo- 
sit, and occurs only accidentally upon the 
sandstone of the coal measures of this neigh- 
bourhood, never inclosed in it. It is, how- 
ever, in sufficient abundance for the purposes 
of the arts, should they ever make their way 
to this remote country. 
" JOHN RICHARDSON, 

Substitute for Sugar.—The Asiatic Journal, 

in a notice concerning Mr. Moorcroft’s Tra- 


the neighbourhood of Bokhara are said to 
contain inexhaustible mines of fossil-salt, and 
Budukshan is rich to profusion in all the mi- 
neral productions of the earth, and other pro- 
ducts of a most valuable nature. Almost all 
the varieties of bread-corn are raised with fa- 
cility; the orchards are fruitful to a degree 
seldom known in Europe; indigo may be 
successfully cultivated in certain places; and 
there exists a substitute for the sugar of the 
cane, so rich, so fine, so wholesome, and so 





cheap, as to leave nothing to be wished for 
in its manufacture, except its reduction to a 
solid form, for the convenience of transport. 
At the lowest calculation, the towns depend- 
ing on Bokhara, not including those of its 
immediate vicinity, yield about seventy thou- 


sand maunds annually, and there are not, ap- | 


parently, any bounds to the power of raising 











a 
cheap, easy, and obvious management, may 
be made at least to rival that article in regard 
to quality. Mr. Moorcroft does not divulge 
the name of the substitute.’ 











THE BEE, 
OR, FACTS, FANCIES, AND RECOLLECTIONS. 

Flectioncering Anecdote, or a Hint to Cun- 
didutes.—Some_ eighteen years ago, a Mr. 
Pitcher, full of the good things of this world, 
and eager to represent the multitude, put up 
for Sudbury. To secure the votes of the 
many-headed tribe, he, for about four months 
previous to the day for coming to the poll, 
kept open house, giving freely unto all 
comers. Alas! poor man! he never dream- 
ed that the gormandizing crew, who had 
eaten of his beef and drank of his ale, would 
leave him for another; he had forgotten the 
old saying, that ‘there’s many a slip,’ &ec.— 
A candidate appeared in the person of Capt. 
Agar; the captain treated the voters, his 
mode was new, they were weary of cramming 
at Mr. Pitcher’s with beef and ale;—they 
went about with a broken pitcher on the end 


| ofa pole, (witty, but ungrateful dogs,) and 


the captain was elected. S.R.J. 

Laconic Address. —Sir Gilbert Elliott, dur- 
ing the siege of Gibraltar, said, ‘ What! 
would you Englishmen, that are fed upon 
solid beef, suffer yourselves to be beaten by 
these Spaniards, who live only on soup and 
chesnuts?’ Such an appeal as this went 
home, at once, to the very hearts and ste- 
machs of his men, and victory could not fail 
to follow it. 

Herod’s Cruelty. —When Herod had put to 
death many of his children, the emperor hear- 
ing of it, said, ‘ He had rather be Herod's 
hog than his child, for he killed his children, 
and spared his pigs!’ 

Devil’s Sonata.— M. de Lalande states that 
he received from Tartini himself (the cele- 
brated composer) the following singular anec- 
dote respecting one of his compositions, which 
shows to what a degree his imagination was in- 
flamed :—He dreamed one night that he had 
made a compact with the devil, who pro- 
mised to be at his service on all occasions; 


'and during this vision, every thing succeeded 


to his mind; his wishes were prevented, and 
his desires always surpassed by the assistance 


it. The ordinary price is about two rupees | of his new servant. In short, he imagined 


a maund, and it forms the basis of a sweet- 


'meat greatly in use among the lower classes. 


Is to be taken with some allowance, as they | 


do not always visit the coast at the most fa- 


Vvourable time for our purpose, the beginning 
of August; and Captain Franklin’s prospe- | 
rous voyage of this season has given us the | . 
that substance bore a very high price in 


cheering intelligence of perfectly open water 
oth Ways on the 16th’August. 

Captain Franklin's observations make the 
distance between the rivers, in a direct line, 
Only four hundred and fifty miles; and I 
trust that by the close of next season my 
Communications will be much more satisfac- 
tory than the coniectures with which I have 
at present troubled you. 


he northern shores of Bear Lake are co- | : 
' deprived of the sugarcane; and which, by a 


vered with spruce-fir trees of tolerable size, 


[t may be a mortifying reflection to men of | 


Bonaparte, were long employed in ransack- 
ing the vegetable kingdom for a sweet juice, 


which, converted into sugar, might serve as | 
a substitate for the sugar of the cane, when | 


France, and could find nothing more produc- 


tive than the parsnip and beet—the ¢ Yebuksand | 


science, especially in France. that whilst a | 
lost of French chemists, at the command of | , : 
| sion, that it surpassed all the music he had 


‘that he presented the devil his violin, in or- 
| der to discover what kind of musician he was, 


when, to his great astonishment, he heard 
him play a solo so singularly beautiful, and 
executed with such superior taste and preci- 


ever heard or conceived in his life. So great 
was his surprise, and so exquisite his delight 
upon this occasion, that it deprived him of 
the power of vreathing. He awoke with the 


_ violence of his sensations, and instantly seized 


his fiddle, in hopes of expressing what he had 


Afghans, who are completely ignorant of the just heard, but in vain. He however directly 
elements of chemistry, and even of the term, composed a piece, which is perhaps the best 
except as applied to the art of transmuting | of all his works, and called it the Devil’s So- 


metals should have stumbled upon a disco- 
very which converted a substance, which 
Trance possesses In profusion, into syrup so 
excellent, as to leave little to regret in being 


nata! He knew it, however, to be so inferior 
to what his sleep had produced, that he would 
have broken his instrument, and abandoned 
music for ever, if he could have subsisted by 
any other means. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS.—An Essay on Dress. | 


some reviews, aud other defe:red articles, shall cer- 


tanly appear in our next.—Evening on the Sea Shore; 
the Counoisseur; 


, | 


Imlah’s Song; L. C's Stonzas; | 


end the Muses, by J. F.. shall bave tosertion in an early | 
number.—A Song. by Vrs. Carey, shall havea place in | 


a week or two.—The Lines, by C. H. B., are somewhat 
105 prosaic. 
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Works just publithed :—Faber's Difficulties of Ro- 


TEW PLANO-FORTE MUSIC.—S. 
A CHAPPELL § respectfuily annueaunces to the 
Public, that in consequence of a dissolution of Partner- 
ship. he is REMOVED from No. 50 to No. 135, NEW 
BOND STREET, where be jas jast published—Raw- 
lhogs’s Divertimento on Shepherds [have lost my Love, 
4s.; Ditto on Glerions Apollo, 4s; Burrowes’s Pas de 
Vologne, 3s ; Kiallaark’s Divertimento on Giovinetto 
Cavaler, 3s. 6d ; Ditle Variations on T canna ike ve, 
ventie Sir, 38.; Valentine's Groves, O' Blarney, 2s. 6d ; 
Meves's O Crelo Clemente. 3s. Carnaty's Emperor of 
Russivs Mareh, Is od ; Kalkbrenner's Melange on 
favourite Airs in TL Crociatu, 4s.; and his Grand Duet 
for two Performers, Op 76, 10s Gl. 





SUPERIOR BOOK FOR YOUTH OF BOTII 
SEXES. 
This day is published, in 12mo price 6s 6d. the Pour- 
teeuth Edition enlarged by the Author, 
\e BEPERS TRAVELS in SEARCH of 
his MASTER 
Lendon: printed for Baldwin. Cradock. and Joy. 
‘This is one of the most popular juvenile Locks in 
the Euglish language, and that deservedly so, for itis 
admirably suited to youth. The style is easy but cor- 


| rect. the adventures of Keeper both interesting and 


manism, 8vo. 10s. 6d.—Dodsley's Annual Register for | 


1825, 16*« —Complete Domestic Distiller, 5s —English's 
Law of Pews, 5. 6d.—Barry on the Blood. 7s —Black- 
ader’s Memoirs, 7s 64d —Wiers's Chile and La Plata, 
2 vols. Svo. maps. ke 21.—Letters from Cockney Land, 
4s 6d —Waite's Discourses on the 39 Articles, Svo. 16s 


Rhimes, &8s.—Abbassah, in two cantos, 4 — Missionary 


Stori ; fd —Notes of a Journey 0 ' Se Bana ’ : 
Stories, 2s 6d —Notes of a Journey through PFrauce { points of vatural histery.—and, what is better than all, 


it is pervaded by such an amiable feeling of humanity | 


and Italy, 14. —Lloyd's Botameal Terminology, 7s. 
Carey's Five Handred Experiments, 3. —Worthington, 
on Wills —Trath, 3 vols 24s.—Cornwallis on the Lord's 


Supper, 2e.—Tlowell’s State Trials, vol 33,12 Ils. 6d — | 


Rutt on Contested Elections, 95 —Bernier's Traveis iu 
the Mogul Enpire, 2 vols. 18s —North op Convulsious 
of Infants, 7s. 6d —Smith's New Pocket Companion to 
the Roads of England 
Specimens of German Romances. 3 vols post 8vo LZ 4s 
—Life aud Correspondence of Vajor Cartwright, 2 vols 
Rwe 12. Ry —Mirs Radclitle’'s Works, 2 vols Swo. 106 — 
Tiall's French Roots, 8s.6d —Lambatle'’s Secret We 
mers of the French Court, 2 vols Svo. Ud 5s —-Ene@el's 
Lorenz Scuark, translated, 2 vols. 12imo0 12.5 —Buailey's 
Petoletti, a poem, 12 no. 5¢—Tavern Anecdotes, Pino. 
6e.—Network, or Thoughts in Idleness, 12mo. 5s.— 
Field Flowers, a collection of poems, Que. 7..—Blick 
mantie’s Merry Guide to Margate, Kc. ISmo, 2s. 6d.— 
Gould an the Microscopes, 2s. 
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PPE THIRD ANNUAL EXHTBITION 
of the SOCIETY of BRITISH ARTISTS. in 
SUFFOLK STREET, PALL-MALL EAST, IS NOW 
OPEN. from EIGHT O'CLOCK in the MORNING 
until! DUSK —Admission, Is.—Catalogue, Is 
T. C. HOFLAND, Secretary. 


POSTPONEMENT OF SIGNOR VELLUTIS 
BENEFIT. } 
QGIGNOR VELLUTI respectfully informs 
’ 


the Nobility, Gentry, and the Public, that in con- 
sequence of the Rehearsal of the Concert in aid of the 
Mosical Fund taking place on the I4th, at the King’s 
Theatre, he finds it impossible to produce the new 
Opera of Aureliano in Palmira, except tn an imperfect 
state, without interfering with the cause of Charity; 
he os, therefore, compelled to postpone his Benefit to 
THURSDAY, the 22nd inst. 


HAKSPEARE’S ROMANCES. — The 
bh attention of readers of Shakspeare’s Dramas is soli- 
cited to this work; being the Dramatic Dialogue of 
Sbakspeare’s Plays, connected with narrative, in anita. 
tion of the Waverley Novels. 

Two Volumes, just published, of this work, contain 
King Henry LV, post Svo. 16s. hoards. 
Sherwood, Gilbeit, and Piper, Paternoster Row. 


MALES’S WARRANTED PENS, of 
various degrees of Hardness aud Shade, marked as 
follows:—HH Very hard, for etetoug; H Hard, for 
. owe FH. Fine and hard. for ladies letter band ; 
M Medium, or general writing; 
SS Very soft. for heading ledgers; 
broad nibs, for lawyers. 
Sola Wholesale and Retail, at 138, Aldersgate Street, 
Loudon. 
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ind Wales, T2ino Ss —Soane’s | 
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amusing, and the moral excellent: there is besides 
mach shrewd remark, which would not be lost on 
adults. The author is a geutleman of very versatile ta- 
lents; but were we in his situation, we are not sme 
that we should not prefer the reputation of being the 
authorof Keeper's Travels, to all the celebrity bis other 
labours may have ceunferred upon him ’—Literary 


—Torld's Vintication of Cranmer, 4s.—Felix Farley's | Chromete 


‘There is so much general information in the vo- 
lume,—it displays such accurate knowledge on many 


and benevolence, that in preference to every other pub- 
lication of its class that we are acquainted with, we 
should feel gratified in placing it in the lauds of chil- 
drev.—La Belle Assemblée. 


POPERY SUBVERSIVE OF THE CONSTI- 
TUTION. 


The attention of Englishmen is particularly called to | 


the following important works, which correctiy point 
out the insidious and destructive tendency of the Ro- 
man Catholic Religion. 


‘. Tr NEW HOLY WAR: 


a Poetical 


Vision of the Nineteenth Century, in Defeuce | 


of Truth and Protestantism. 
By JOHN BUNYAN REDIVIVUS 

Foolscap &vo. with emblematical coloured Frontis 
piece. 4s. 6d boards 

2 Tue HOLY INQUISITION; heing an Historical 
Statement of the Origin, Progress, Decline. and Fall of 
that infamous Tribunal. Originally written tn Latin, 
by Philip 4 Limboreh, D D, and now remodelled and 
enlarged, by ©. Mackenzie. In Six Parts, 3s each, &vo, 

3. GULLIVER’S LAST VOYAGE, deseribing Bal- 
lymugiand, or the Floating Island: with an Account of 
the Humgufs, Fugfugs, and Autifugs there, (in the 
manuer of Dean Swift.) 2s Gd 

Privted for W. Cole, 10, Newgate Street 





Tiis day is publ shed, in one neat pocket volume, 4s. 
half-hbound, 





PPE NEW FRENCH MANUAL, and | 


TRAVELLER'S COMPANION ; containing a 


' concise Tutroduction to French Pronunciation; a co- 
, pious Vocabniary of faunliar Words, and a Selection of 


Phrases on the most common and useful Subjects; also 
a Series of Conversations on a Tour to France, descrip. 
tive ofthe Public Busidings, Tustitutions, Curiosities, 
Manners, and Amusements of the French Capital; with 
an Introduction to Epistolary Correspondence, Direc- 
tions to Travellers, and Tables of French and British 
Moneys; to which are atded the Statistics of Paris, 


comparative Tables of French and Br-tish Weights 
and Measures. By GABRIEL SURENNE, PF ALS EB 
French Master to the Scottish Military and Naval 
Academy. Edinburgh; Author of a French Ruetovical 
Giamuuar, &c. 

Also, by the same Author, 








A NEW PRONOUNCING FRENCH PRIMER; 
or, FIRS STEP to the FRENCH LANGUAGE: 


; contaimmg a Vocalutary ef easy and familar Words, 
S. Soft, fine nib; | 


arranged under distinct Heads; and a Selection of 


| Phrases on Subjects of the most frequent Occurrence, 


Is. 6d 
Printed for Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh; and Geo. 


i B Wh ttaker, London. 
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illustrated by a Map of Prance and a Plan of Paris, aud | 





This day is published, price 5¢ boards handsomety 
printed in feolscap So with an elegant frontispiece, 


N ET-WORK ; or, THOUGHT in IDLE. 
4 NESS —Al!so, price 68 boards, foolscap 8vo. 

1 TAVERN ANECDOTES, and Reminiscences of 
the Oriziu of Sigus, Clubs, Coffee-Houses, Streets 
Yards, Compames, &ce Intended as a Lounge-Bo 1 
for Loudouers aud their Country Cousins. By Oue of 
the Old School, Huamourous!ty tllustrated 

2 FACETLE CANTABRIGIENSES, foolscap 8vo, 
boards, witha Portrait of Professor Porson, 5s 

3. WALTON and COTTON'’S COMIULETE AN. 
GLER A beautiful Edition, with Plates; foolscap Svo, 
6s. Veards, 

Printed for W. Cole, 10, Newgate Street. 





M. DE LA FONS' NEW WORK ON EXTRACTING 
AND FIXING TEETH 
Just pubiished, price 5s with thee plates, 

A DESCRIPTION of aNEW PATENT 
d INSTRUMENT for Extracting Teeth, and ofa 
Patent Method of fix:ng Artificial Teeth 

By J P DE LA FONS. 

Printed for J, Hetchard ant Sen, 187, Piccadilly; W. 
Sams, 1, St James's Street; and S Hoghley. 174, Fleet 
Street, and Webb Street. St Thomas's Hespital. 
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Just published, by Burgess and Hill, 


PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS on the 
CONVULSIONS of INFANTS. 
By JOHN NORTH, 
Surgeon Accoucheur, Upper Berkeley Street. 
lo preparation, by the same Author, 


A TREATISE on the DISEASES of FEMALES. 








This day is published, post Bvo. 10s boards, 
Pur MISCELLANIST of LITERA- 
TURE for 1826; consisting of UNIQUE SE- 
LECTIONS from the most important Books of the 
past Year, in 
Autobiography, Memoirs, Voyages and 
History, Poetry, Travels. 
‘L weigh my borrowings, pot number them.’ 
Montaigne 
Printed for W. Simpkin and R. Marshall, Stationers’ 
Hall Court, Ludgate Street 





This day is published, in three vols post 8vo. price 
£1. IIs. Gl. beards, 
ONTINENTAL ADVENTURES: a 
NOVEL 
Contents: —1. England.—2 The Passage —3 Fiance. 
—4. Desasters—5 Tire Rhone —6. Separation and 
Switzerland —7. Mountain and Mouks of St Bernard. 
—8 Chamouni —9 Montanvert and Mer de Glace — 
Tours and Towns--~12. Lakes 
and Vailies —13. Serenades and Singing Girls —14, The 
Recogn tion —15 The Suit.—16 The Schemweck —I7. 
The Table @Hote.—18 The Grimsel.—19 The Tevet. 
—20. The Furea—21 The Lake of Lucerve --22 The 
Righi.—23 The Tun Statrease —24 First Love. —25. 
Second Love —26. The Ruined Tower —27. The Trial. 
—28. The Valais —20. The Sinmplou —30 —Italy.—31. 
Milan Amusements —32 Garden Masquerak.—33. 
Like Adveutures —34 The Appeu:nes.—35. The Mar- 
ringe —36. Meeting and Parting.—37. Lovers’ Vows — 
38 A Discovery —3Y9. Cross Purposes. —40 Re-unions 
aud Unious. 
Loi.dou: Printed for Hurst, Robinson, and Co., 5, 
Waterloo Place, Pall-Mail. 
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This day is published, price 6s No TI of 
Hit METROPOLITAN QUARTERLY 
MAGAZINE. Contents. 

1. Tue Age of Folly —2 Putis —3. The Infant Ly. 
—1. Song —5 The Unmaskynge of Johannes Horner. 
—6. Ou Pastoral Poetry —7. The Wonders of West- 
minster Abbey.—8 Pureuology.—9. Empedocles —10. 
Zaniah and Kouli —i]) The Faithless Lover —13. 





'D.ary of Mr Papster —13 Glory.—l4 On the Euly 


Latin Writers of English History —15. A Bith Doy 
Musing.—16. Fragments from the Poc ket-book of a 
Berkeleian —17. The Bardiad ; by Chsrles Burton.— 
18. Milman’s Anne B.leyn —19. Eros and Anteros, 
concluded —20. Butler’s Remains —2!. On the Ital:aa 
Republics of the Middle Ages —22 A succinct Relation 
of a sngular Judgment. —23 Scottish Songs th ° 
Confessions of a Zephyr. — 25 An Essay on singe” | 
By-she Shelley —26. On Classical Education At 
Sonnet —28 Records of the Vicarage.—29 Tue New 
Schovl of Cockneyism.—30. Letter trom a Scotch oe 
tieman. —31. Horace in Camoridge. —32. Editoria 
Commission. 

London: published by W.Simpkin and R. Marshall; 
J. Deigton & Sons, Cambridge; aud J. Parker, Oxford | 
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This paper is published early on Saturday, price 6d.; or 10d. i 





Leucen: published Ly Davidson, 2, Surrey Street, Strand, whee advertisements are received, and communications ‘ for the Editor’ (post paid) are to not 
also by Sim kin and Marshall, Statiouers’ Hall Court; Booker, 23, Fore Strect ; Ray, Creed Laue; Richardson, Cornhill; Hughes, 15, St. Martin t-le- — St re} 
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